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George Washington 


By Hon. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


George Washington, the father of our Country, was 
born February 22nd, 1732, at Bridges Creek on the Potomac 
River, in Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

At the approaching anniversary of his birth, the 
thuughts of America turn to Washington, “First in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen”. Of 
him the English Historian Greene said, “No nobler figure 
ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life’. 

Washington descended from honest, sturdy and illus- 
trous ancestry whose history runs back through the old 
Dominion of Virginia into England to the middle of the 
13th century. In English history the name is frequently 
mentioned with respect denoting persons of considerable 
wealth and influence. Among them were scholars, divines, 
lawyers and proprietors of lands holding reputable stations 
in life, some of whom received the honor of Knighthood. 

John Washington, the great-grandfather of George, with 
his brother, Lawrence, came to Virginia in 1657 and settled 
at Bridges Creek. Augustine Washington, the father of 
George, lived at Bridges Creek, afterwards in Stafford on 
the east side of the Rappahannock River opposite Fred- 
ericksburg, where he died on one of his estates in 1743 at 
the age of forty-nine, leaving to survive him his second 
wife, the mother of George, with five young children of 
whom George was the oldest. Augustine Washington was 
buried at Bridges Creek in the tomb of his ancestors. 

Little is known of George’s father. It appears from 
his will that he possessed large and valuable properties in 
lands and as this had been acquired chiefly by his own in- 
dustry and enterprise it may be inferred that he was 
methodical, skillful, energetic and honorable. His occupa- 
tion was that of a planter, which had been the pursuit of 
nearly all the principal gentlemen of Virginia. 
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George’s mother was a woman of good sense, tender- 
ness and vigilance and had the happiness to see all her five 
children grow up to fill honorable spheres in life and to wit- 
ness the noble career of her oldest son until by rare merits 
he was raised to the head of a nation and applauded and 
revered by the whole world. 


George inherited the lands and mansion where his 
father lived at the time of his death, and later, through the 
will of his half brother, Lawrence, Mount Vernon, consist- 
ing of twenty-five hundred acres and other lands. 

George was a high type normal boy surrounded by el- 
evating natural environments in the old Dominion where 
lived many of the most intelligent and refined people of 
the colonies, some of the best blood of England. 

His mother, who knew him best, said he was a good 
boy. There is no where recorded of him a single mean act; 
at all times and occasions he behaved in an exemplary man- 
ner with kindness and consideration for others, but like 
many other good boys, he was vigorous and active. His 
initials “G. W.” cut high on the side of a rock at the natural 
bridge, Virginia, show his boyish disposition and daring 
spirit. His qualities of inherent honesty and youthful 
vigor and ambition were refined by the natural beauties of 
his native State and the manners and culture of his asso- 
ciates. The rivers, valleys, mountains, and climate of the 
old Dominion were elevating influences on Washington’s 
life. 

His associates as a boy, his brother Lawrence a refined 
gentleman; William Fairfax, a gentleman of consideration 
on account of his wealth, character and political station and 
his family of sons and daughters, intelligent and cultivated; 
Lord Fairfax, a relative of William, a man of great private 
worth, accustomed to the best society in England and a 
former student at the University of Oxford, a contributor 
to Addisons Spectator, and other distinguished citizens of 
Virginia constituted a refining and elevating influence on 
Washington’s young life. 

Washington received a common school education, then 
called an “English Education” which in his case included 
accounting, higher mathematics and surveying. The know- 
ledge and discipline derived of these studies were increased 
by the study of useful information, military tactics, in- 
formation derived from his associates and by much later 
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reading until he came finally to have a profound education, 
and to acquire a thoroughness of investigation and a solidity 
of judgment equalled by few men who have ever lived. 

His first teacher of the common branches was a priv- 
ate tutor, one Hobby, the parish sexton. He next attended 
a common and private school where he was taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic and during the last two years pre- 
ceding his sixteenth birthday he studied geometry, trigo- 
nometry and surveying for which he had a partiality. Dur- 
ing this period of education he was qualifying himself for 
the position of surveyor which was then a lucrative employ- 
ment. During the last summer at school he surveyed the 
field around the school house, and the adjoining plantations 
of which the boundaries, angles and measurements, plots 
and calculations are entered with formality and precision in 
his books. 


His skill was not confined to the more simple process of 
the art of surveying; he used logorithms and proved the 
accuracy of his work by different methods. His manuscripts 
filled several quires and were remarkable for the care with 
which they are copied and the uniformity of the hand writ- 
ing and the beauty of the diagrams and the precise method 
and arrangement in copying out tables and columns of 
figures. 

Soon after he left school he went to reside with his 
brother, Lawrence, at Mount Vernon, and there he passed 
a winter in the study of mathematics and the exercise of 
practical surveying with a view of becoming familiar with 
the application of principles and the use of instruments. So 
proficient had he become in the art of surveying that he 
was employed at the age of sixteen by Lord Fairfax to sur- 
vey his vast estate in Virginia. Soon thereafter, he re- 
ceived an appointment as public surveyor and followed this 
occupation without interruption for three years covering 
vast extensions and stretches of the mountains and valleys 
of Virginia. His work as a surveyor when a mere boy was 
thorough and correct and his notes and drafts showed care, 
skill and art. 

A part of Washington’s study at the age of thirteen 
comprised the copying of legal forms and rules of etiquette. 
These forms and rules were secured from a book, entitled 
“The Young Man’s Companion” bearing the name of 
“George Washington” in a boyish hand on the fly leaf. This 
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English work was written by W. Mather and treated of 
arithmetic, surveying, forms of legal documents, measuring 
of land and lumber, gardening and many other useful topics 
and it contained general precepts, which with the aid of 
“Hale’s Contemplations” no doubt furnished the hints for the 
rules found in the manuscripts among Washington’s papers. 
These rules were wise and sensible and it is evident they 
occupied and deeply influenced his mind. They are for the 
most part concerned with the rules of etiquette and good 
manners; the last being as follows: “Labor to keep alive in 
your breast that little spark of celestial fire called Con- 
science”’. 

The young surveyor passed much of his time at Green- 
way Court, a hunting lodge built by Lord Fairfax across 
the blue ridge, where in the Fairfax library he carefully 
read the history of England and Addison’s “Spectator” which 
contained the best samples of English and no doubt ac- 
counts in a large degree for the excellent style of English 
which he acquired and used. His early compositions were 
faulty in grammatical construction, but by practice, read- 
ing and study he gradually overcame this defect until at 
length he wrote with accuracy, purity of idiom and striking 
appropriateness of phraseology and clearness of style. In 
the choice of his words to express precisely and forcibly his 
meaning he was always scrupulous. He was a _ lover of 
books, collected a library and read always as much as his 
crowded life would permit. When at Newburg at the close 
of the Revolution, he requested Colonel Smith in New York 
to send him the following books :— 

“Charles the XIIth of Sweden. 

Lewis the XVth, 2 vols. 

History of the Life and Reign of the Czar Peter the Great. 
Campaigns of! Marshal Turenne. 

Locke on the Human Understanding. 

Robertson’s History of America, 2 vols. 

Robertson’s History of Charles V. 

Voltaire’s Letters. 

Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Sully’s Memoirs. 

Goldsmith’s Natural History. 

Mildman on Trees. 

Vertot’s Revolution of Rome, 3 vols. ) If they are in 


Vertot’s Revolution of Portugal, 3 vols. ) estimation 
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If there is a good Bookseller’s shop in the City, I would 
thank you for sending me a catalogue of the Books and 
their prices that I may choose such as I want.” 


He early showed a bent for military life. It is said 
that he formed his class mates into companies; he paraded, 
marched and fought mimic battles in which he was always 
a commander of one of the parties. With such disposition, 
no doubt, he learned much from his brother Lawrence’s two 
old companions of the Carthagena campaign, Adjutant 
Muse a Virginian and Jacob Van Braam, a Dutch soldier of 
fortune. The former instructed him in the art of war 
tactics and the manual of war, and the latter in fencing 
and the sword exercise. At the same time through the in- 
fluence of his brother, Lawrence, at the age of nineteen, 
he was appointed Adjutant General of Virginia, with the 
rank of Major and in the exercise of his duties he received 
much military knowledge. He read the principal books on 
military art and joined practice to theory as far as.circum- 
stances would permit. This new station was in accordance 
with his inclination and he entered upon it with alacrity 
and zeal. 


One of the chief sources of Washington’s education and 
refinement was his associates, men and women of the great- 
est ability and refinement. His brother, Lawrence, refined, 
and married to the daughter of William Fairfax, President 
of his Majesty’s Council in the Colonies, who had an in- 
teresting family of sons and daughters, intelligent and cul- 
tured with whom George associated on terms of intimacy 
and formed an attachment that ever afterwards was of 
value to him. In William Fairfax he found a friend and 
advisor, a man skilled in affairs, of wide experience with 
enlightened understanding; to his fortunate acquaintance 
with this family he was indebted for the opportunity of per- 
forming the acts which laid the foundations of subsequent 
success and advancement. Lord Fairfax, a gentleman of 
great private wealth, of large estates, educated in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, became a fond companion of Washing- 
ton. Washington formed the acquaintanceship of other 
leading citizens of old Virginia, soldiers, statesmen and jur- 
ists of the highest order; citizens, to find the like of which 
we would have to go back to Athens in the period of her 
greatest glory. 
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Washington’s education was rounded out and complet- 
ed by extensive reading of the best books of his time. His 
education was chiefly self acquired and like Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, by his honesty, industry 
and acquired solidity of mind and refinement of character 
rarely found in any man. 

Washington’s personal appearance was majestic. In 
stature he exceeded six feet. His limbs were sinewy and 
well proportioned; his chest was broad and his figure state- 
ly, blending dignity of presence with ease. His robust con- 
stitution had been tried and invigorated by his life in the 
wilderness, his habit of occupation outdoors and his rigid 
temperance so that few equaled him in strength, of arm and 
power of endurance. His complexion was florid, his hair 
dark brown and his head round; his dark blue eyes, deeply 
set, had an expression of resignation and earnestness that 
was almost sadness. 

The English historian Trevelyan tells us that Wash- 
ington’s influence over his French allies owed much to the 
dignity and charm of his bodily presence. His lofty stat- 
ure and well knit frame, his manly carriage and cheerful, 
winning countenance were remarked upon by all foreign 
visitors. As he rode down the line of French Infantry at 
Yorktown, he attracted all eyes and united all thoughts. 
“This great man’, said a French officer of high birth, 
“great everywhere, is a thousand times more splendid and 
admirable at the head of his army”. 

Senator Lodge in his “Life of Washington” gives us 
the following estimate: Washington’s appearance was fair 
and florid, big and strong; he was, taking him all in all, as 
fine a specimen of his race as could be found in the English 
colonies. 

Washington’s military genius appeared at an early 
age and increased from exercise and experience in the 
French and Indian War and later as Commander-in-chief 
of the American Armies in the Revolution until he became 
universally recognized as one of the greatest Generals of 
the world. 

We have noted how he played soldier with his school 
mates and his studying of military principles under in- 
structors when a boy. At the early age of nineteen he was 
appointed Adjutant with the rank of Major in the Virginia 
Militia, and at the age of twenty-one, sent by Governor 
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Dinwiddie on an important mission to the French on the 
Ohio to warn them against encroachments on Virginia and 
the possessions of England. He performed this difficult 
mission with such distinction as deeply to impress the 
Governor of Virginia and the leaders of the time so that a 
few years lated at 24 he was sent at the head of the military 
force to dispossess the French, and at Great Meadows and 
Fort Necessity he showed that ability and courage which 
distinguished him in Braddock’s defeat and throughout the 
Revolution. In Braddock’s defeat it was the cool courage 
and sound judgment of Washington which saved the colon- 
ial soldiers and the British veteran regiments from total 
destruction. In the expedition of General Forbes to Fort 
Duquesne, he showed ability of engineering which, with his 
former exploits, secured for him the reputation which made 
him the most outstanding military figure in the colonies. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, all eyes turned to 
Washington as the general to lead the colonial armies 
against the mightiest nation of the world, and in the three 
campaigns of the war, one about Boston, leading to its 
evaculation by the British, one about New York in an ef- 
fort of the British to divide the colonies culminating in Bur- 
gonye’s defeat at Saratoga, and in the campaign of the 
South ending in the battle of Yorktown, the defeat of Corn- 
wallis and the independence of the colonies, Washington 
showed a leadership of men, a courage and brilliancy on the 
field of battle and a comprehension and execution of mili- 
tary problems equalled by a few great generals and rarely, 
if ever, excelled by any. 

In all the campaigns of the Revolution and in most of 
the separate battles, Washington planned and inspired the 
work and in the most brilliant battles he was the directing 
general. He weakened his own small army, located near 
Philadelphia, by sending General Morgan with the Virginia 
and Pennsylvania Riflemen, the best in the world, to join 
Gates’ army at Saratoga and the brilliant and dashing 
General Arnold who became the victor at Saratoga. During 
the Saratoga campaign he held the strong British armies 
in and about New York City and Philadelphia from joining 
Burgoyne on the north by his battles of the Brandywine 
and Germantown and other skillful maneuvers. 

The battle of Trenton and Princeton, lead in person by 
Washington, at the time when the fortunes of the colonies 
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were low and when the British, led by the able Cornwallis 
were strong and flushed with success, “constituted”, said 
Frederick, the Great, “the most brilliant campaign of the 
Century”. 

The British army in possession of New Jersey, was 
strongly posted in New York and a strong contingent of 
British and Hessians were at Trenton and down along the 
east bank of the Delaware. 

Washington from his camp on the Pennsylvania side 
of the river determined upon a bold and daring stroke—to 
cross the Delaware, filled with floating ice on the night of 
December 25th and to attack and destroy the British at 
Trenton along the river. Washington was to cross nine 
miles above Trenton, Ewing a little below Trenton and Cad- 
walder, with his division, at Bristol. Ewing and Cadwalder 
reported that it was impossible to cross, but Washington 
with twenty-four hundred men overcame all difficulties and 
effected a passage at night, falling upon the British and 
Hessians at Trenton capturing many officers and one 
thousand privates, with six brass field pieces and one thou- 
sand stand of arms. 

Washington recrossed the Delaware with his prisoners 
to his encampment in Pennsylvania, and as_ soon as his 
troops were refreshed, he again crossed over the Delaware, 
took up his quarters at Trenton and resolved to pursue the 
enemy. 

On the 2nd day of January it was learned that the 
enemy was marching to attack Washington at Trenton, 
leaving three regiments at Princeton; to harass them on 
their march, Washington sent out strong parties on the 
road to Princeton to delay the British in their arrival at 
Trenton so that they did not reach Trenton until 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Washington defended the bridge and the fords of the 
Assanpink Creek with his artillery until night when, keep- 
ing his camp fires burning and his soldiers employed in 
digging entrenchments in the face of a superior army under 
Cornwallis, at twelve o’clock at night by a circuitous route 
to the right, he marched to Princeton to attack the regi- 
ments there before they were able to join Cornwallis at 
Trenton. At sunrise they fell upon the three regiments 
who were on there way to re-enforce Cornwallis, killing 
over one hundred English and capturing over three hundred 
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and driving the remainder in all directions. Washington 
then went into winter quarters at Morristown from which 
place he continued to harass the British in New Jersey until 
he had driven almost the entire British army from Jersey. 

When Washington’s army was on the verge of annihil- 
ation and the whole world regarded American Liberty as 
struggling in the last stage of its existence, he commenced 
and pursued an offensive warfare against a hitherto victor- 
ious army, strong in numbers and confident in its strength, 
and within the brief space of three weeks had dislodged it 
from every post it had taken along the Delaware and re- 
lieved Philadelphia from danger. The glory of these 
achievements was rendered doubly conspicuous by their 
immediate effect. The despondency which had weighed 
heavily upon the minds of the people was dispelled as by a 
charm, the martial spirit was revived, and new animation 
infused into the public councils. The classical and eloquent 
Italian historian of the war, Charles Botta, after describing 
these transactions adds: “Achievements so astonishing 
gained for the American Commander a very great reputa- 
tion and were regarded with wonder by all nations as well 
as by all Americans. Everyone applauded the prudence, 
the firmness and the daring of General Washington. All 
declared him the savior of his country; all proclaimed him 
equal to the most renowned commander of antiquity and 
especially distinguished him by the name of the “American 
Fabius”. His name was in the mouths of all men and cel- 
ebrated by the pens of the most eniment writers. The 
greatest personages in Europe bestowed upon him praise 
and congratulations. This American General wanted 
neither a noble cause to defend, nor an opportunity for ac- 
quiring glory, nor the genius to avail himself of it, nor a 
whole generation of men competent and well disposed to 
render him homage”’. 

The battle of Saratoga, one of the decisive battles of 
the world in which Burgoyne’s army was defeated and sur- 
rendered, was in a large sense won by Washington, who di- 
rected and controlled the general movements which lead to 
victory. 

The campaign leading to victory at Yorktown was the 
crowning glory of Washington’s military career. While 
located at West Point, with a small army, he directed the 
diplomacy and military movements which lead to victory. 
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When his armies were defeated in the South, he sent Gen- 
eral Greene, in military ability next to himself, to the 
Carolinas who by courage but inferior forces, succeeded in 
turning General Cornwallis, the best and foremost of Eng- 
lish Generals of the day, into Yorktown, Virginia where he 
expected to be rescued by the British Navy. He sent the 
brilliant young Lafayette with his Continental army to 
join the Virginia forces. He succeeded in persuading the 
French, who had become our allies, to join the American 
forces at Yorktown and to hold off, by the French, Navy 
British re-enforcements, and when his plans were com- 
pleted and Cornwallis held at Yorktown, Washington him- 
self with part of the Continental army at West Point and 
some French soldiers eluded the large British army about 
New York City and marched four hundred miles to join his 
comrades and allies in the last great battle and crowning 
victory at Yorktown. 


Few campaigns in the history of the world are equal to 
this and history offers few examples of a success so com- 
plete as the victory at Yorktown. 


“All the world agrees”, writes Franklin to Washington, 
“that no expedition was ever better planned or better 
executed. It brings glory that must accompany your name 
to the latest posterity.” 


The English historian Trevelyan in speaking of the 
campaign at Yorktown, said: “The expedition to York- 
town has been compared, not inaptly, with Napoleon’s 
march from Boulogne to Ulm in the year 1805. The two 
operations indeed, if the regiments and guns are counted, 
were on a widely different scale of magnitude; but they re- 
sembled each other in originality of conception, and per- 
fection of execution. The event was the same in both cases; 
and the most partial admirer of the French Emperor can- 
not but allow that the exploit of the American Commander 
has left a more enduring and indelible impression on his- 
tory.” 


Washington was a wise, farseeing and patriotic states- 
man, whose services in the Virginia legislature and the Con- 
tinental Congress, as Commander-in-chief of the American 
armies, as President of the Constitutional Convention and 
as President of the United States led to the establishment 
of the United States of America. 
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In the Virginia Legislature he opposed taxation with- 
out representation and declared the rights and liberties of 
the colonies should be defended at all hazzards, and as a 
member of the first Continental Congress he boldly defend- 
ed the liberties of the colonists and opposed the tyranny of 
England. 

In both the Virginia Legislature and in the first Con- 
tinental Congress Washington showed patriotism and 
statesmanship of the highest order. When Patrick Henry, 
a member of the first Congress, returned from the first 
session, he was asked who was the greatest man in Con- 
gress and in replying he said: “If you speak of eloquence, 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina is by far the greatest or- 
ator; but, if you speak of solid information and sound judg- 
ment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the greatest 
man on the floor’. 

As Commander-in-chief of the Continental armies all 
of Washington’s influence was directed to the unity of the 
armies and the colonists, and through his efforts came the 
unity of action which lead to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Articles of Confederation. 

As President of the Constitutional Convention, Wash- 
ington created a spirit and confidence which made it pos- 
sible for the Convention to produce the Constitution of the 
United States. The wisdom and soundness of this docu- 
ment were inspired largely by the ideals of Washington. At 
a critical time when the Convention was in danger of dis- 
ruption, Washington arose and said: “Let us here erect a 
structure to which the wise and just may repair; the result 
will then be with God’. And the work of the Convention 
was our Constitution which Mr. Gladstone declared to be 
the greatest document which ever came forth at one time 
from the brain and purpose of man. 

As President of the United States, Washington so con- 
ducted his administration as to strengthen the union of the 
states under the Constitution and established such wise 
policies as insured the perpetuity of the Union. He selected 
the best men for office, advocated the wisest measures and 
demeaned himself in the most lofty and patriotic manner. 

Washington advocated the internal development of the 
country, demanded obedience to the laws, promoted educa- 
tion and impressed the importance of religion and morality 
in the life of the nation. 
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During his eight years as President he increased the 
unity and strength of the states, the confidence in the 
Union and the happiness and prosperity of the people so 
that at the end of his administration, all doubts about the 
perpetuity of the Republic were removed. 

Washington’s chief element of greatness arose from 
his faith of God and his high moral character. His public 
life was controlled by his unselfish devotion to duty and his 
love of country. His judgment was unerring because of 
his religious and moral convictions. 

Henry Lee, a General of the Revolution who knew 
Washington, by direction of Congress delivered an eulogy 
on Washington in Philadelphia on December 26th, 1799. In 
this beautiful oration, he said of Washington: 

“First in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen, he was second to none in the humble and 
endearing scenes of private life. Pious, just, humane, 
temperate and sincere; uniform, dignified and commanding, 
his example was as edifying to all around him as were the 
effects of that example lasting. 

“To his equals he was kind; to his inferiors condescend- 
ing; and to the dear object of his affections, exemplarily 
tender. Correct throughout, vice shuddered in his pres- 
ence and virtue always felt his fostering hand; the purity 
of his private character gave effulgence to his public vir- 
tues.” 

By the request of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
Fisher Ames delivered an eulogy on Washington on Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1800. In his oration he said: 

“Washington’s preeminence is not so much to be seen 
in the display of any one virtue as in the possession of 
them all and in the practice of the most difficult. Here- 
after, therefore, his character must be studied before it will 
be striking; and then it will be admitted as a model, a pre. 
cious one to a free republic.” 

Charles James Fox in the House of Commons in 1800, 
speaking of Washington, said: 

“My honorable and learned friend has paid this night 
a most just, deserved and eloquent tribute of applause to 
the memory of that great and unparalleled character, who 
is so recently lost to the world. I must, like him, beg leave 
to dwell a moment on the venerable George Washington, 
though I know that it is impossible for me to bestow any- 
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thing like adequate praise on a character which gave us, 
more than any other human being, the example of the per- 
fect man”. 

When Washington was first elected President of the 
United States, his neighbors in Alexandria, Virginia at a 
public dinner given in his honor said to him: 

“Again your country commands your care. Obedient 
to its wishes, unmindful of your ease, we see you again re- 
linquishing the bliss of retirement; and this too at a period 
of life, when nature itself seems to authorize a preference 
of repose.’ 

“Not to extol your glory as a soldier; not to pour forth 
our gratitude for past services; not to acknowledge the 
justice of the unexampled honour which as been conferred 
upon you by the spontaneous and unanimous suffrages of 
three millions of freemen, in your election to the supreme 
magistracy; not to admire the patriotism which directs 
your conduct, do your neighbors and friends now address 
you. Themes less splendid but more endearing, impress our 
minds. The first and best of citizens must leave us; our 
aged must lose their ornament; our youth their model; our 
agriculture its improver; our commerce its friend; our in- 
fant academy its protector; our poor their benefactor; and 
the inferior navigation of the Potomack (an event replete 
with the most extensive utility, already, by your unremit- 
ted exertions, brought into partial use) its institutor and 
promotor.” 

In reply to President Washington’s first address, Con- 
gress said: 

“The representatives of the people of the United 
States present their congratulations on the event by which 
your fellow citizens have attested the pre-eminence of your 
merit. You have long held the first place in their esteem. 
You have often received tokens of their affection. You now 
possess the only proof that remained of their gratitude for 
your services, of their reverence for your wisdom, and of 
their confidence in your virtues. You enjoy the highest, 
because the truest honour, of being the first magistrate, by 
the unanimous choice of the freest people on the face of 
the earth.” 


In answer to this address to Congress, the Senate said: 


“The unanimous suffrage of the elective body in your 
favour, is peculiarly expressive of the gratitude, confidence 
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and affection of the citizens of America, and is the highest 
testimonial at once of your merit and their esteem. We 
are sensible sir, that nothing but the voice of your fellow 
citizens could have called you from a retreat, chosen with 
the fondest predeliction, endeared by habit, and consecrated 
to the repose of declining years. We rejoice, and with us 
all America, that, in obedience to the call of our common 
country, you have returned once more to public life. In you 
all parties confide; in you all interests unite; and we have 
no doubt that your past services, great as they have been, 
will be equaled by your future exertions; and that your 
prudence and sagacity as a statesman will tend to avert 
the dangers to which we were exposed, to give stability to 
the present government, and dignity and splendor to that 
country, which your skill and valor as a soldier, so eminent- 
ly contributed to raise to independence and to empire.” 

In conclusion we have noted the elements which made 
Washington great. He came from honest, sturdy and in- 
dustrious ancestry; he was a good, normal, active and am- 
bitious boy. His regular schooling was not extensive; he 
was studious, mastered his subjects, read many of the best 
books and became profoundly educated and a wise man. In 
personal appearance he was majestic, inspiring all who 
came within his presence. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental Army, he was a military genius, the guiding 
star of the Revolution. He was a stateman of the highest 
order and as such united the colonies, lead in the develop- 
ment and adoption of the Constitution, and as President 
established its efficiency and the proper method of its op- 
eration, and to all men he set the example of the most lofty 
character. 











Colonel George Morgan at Fort Pitt 


By WALTER R. FEE 


One of the most troublesome problems which con- 
fronted the American Continental Congress in the early 
days of the Revolutionary War was the determination of a 
proper policy to pursue with respect to the Indian tribes 
along the frontier. In mid-summer 1775, the Continental 
Congress established three departments for Indian affairs. 
Each department was to be under the direction of an agent 
and three or more Commissioners selected by Congress. 
The agent was the most prominent official in each depart- 
ment for upon him devolved the responsibility of meeting 
the Indians on every possible occasion and under every 
imaginable condition in order to insure peace between them 
and the frontier settlers. 

On April 10, 1776, nine months after the establish- 
ment of the Indian departments, Congress found it nec- 
essary to elect a new agent for the Middle Department with 
its center at Pittsburgh. George Morgan, a member of a 
wealthy Philadelphia family, a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege, and for several years an Indian trader in the Illinois 
country, was chosen for the position. He was instructed 
by the Continental Congress to establish early contacts 
with the western Indians and to convince them of the 
friendship and good will of the American people. Espec- 
ially was he to urge upon them the advantages of peace. 

The new agent, immediately after his arrival in Pitts- 
burgh on April 29, 1776, began to make preparations for 
an Indian treaty. He selected messengers and interpreters. 
dispatched runners to the Indian villages and entered whole- 
heartedly into the work of familiarizing himself with the 
conditions existing in the Indian country. Morgan soon 
learned that many of the tribes were restless and discon- 
tented. He feared that the Six Nations under British in- 
fluence might be incited to attack Fort Pitt. In order to 
counteract British influence, Morgan wrote, on May 31, to 
the British governor at Detroit. He informed his Excel- 
lency that no American attack would be made against De- 
troit unless the Indians were incited by the British to 
ravage the colonial frontiers. He assured the British com- 
mander that the Americans were easily able to defend 
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themselves from an Indian attack, a situation by no means 
as certain as Morgan would have his opponent believe. 

Because of British influence over many of the western 
tribes, Morgan decided that the maintenance of Indian 
neutrality demanded more energetic action. Plans for the 
Indian treaty were progressing too slowly. He decided, 
therefore, to undertake a journey to the Shawnee and Dela- 
ware villages to convince them of American friendship and 
to urge upon them the importance of meeting him at a 
treaty council at Fort Pitt. Morgan set out on this diffi- 
cult mission in the early part of June, 1776. He passed 
through the Delaware and Moravian villages on the upper 
Muskingum River, and toward the end of June arrived at 
the Shawnee villages along the Scioto River. He spoke to 
the chiefs and warriors and urged them to keep peace with 
the white people. He invited them to the treaty council 
which he hoped to convene at Fort Pitt in the near future. 
The Shawnee gave no answer but referred him to the 
Wyandots, who, they said, were the Indians of greatest in- 
fluence. When Morgan was ready to return to Fort Pitt, 
he sent a message to the Wyandots who were then living 
along the south-western edge of Lake Erie. They were to 
be given a special invitation to the Indian Council. 

By the end of July, Morgan had made considerable 
progress in his preparations for the proposed treaty. He 
had bought most of the necessary provisions before he 
began his expeditious trip into the Indian country. In ad- 
dition, he had made arrangements for the purchase of 
presents, an ample supply of which was a necessary pre- 
requisite to the success of any Indian meeting. With the 
aid of several messengers and frequent messages, he had 
become very familiar with the domestic conditions of the 
many tribes west and north of Fort Pitt. As a result of 
his own efforts in the Delaware and Shawnee towns, those 
tribes had been disposed toward the maintenance of friend- 
ship with the American people. With all this activity how- 
ever, Morgan was unable to bring the Indians to Fort Pitt 
by July 20, the day which Congress had set for the treaty 
Council. It was probably near the close of October when 
the Chiefs and warriors of the Six Nations, Delawares, 
Munsies, Mohicans and Shawnee met the white men at Fort 
Pitt and gave, according to Morgan’s report, “the strong- 
est assurances of their Resolutions to preserve inviolate the 
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Peace and Neutrality they have engaged in with the United 
States.” 

The completion of an Indian treaty, however, in spite of 
the time and enormous expense entailed, did not necessar- 
ily mean peace and security for the frontier. In the early 
months of 1777 Morgan was brought face to face with the 
prospect of a serious Indian War. The Iroquois Indians, 
located on the upper Allegheny River and in western New 
York, were under the direct influence of the British com- 
mandant at Niagara, and many acts committed by them 
against the frontier were apparently directed from that 
source. Morgan had become aware of the enmity of these 
Indians by a message which they had left beside the body 
of one of their victims. In this message, so effectively de- 
livered, the Iroquois chiefs accused the white people of 
stealing their lands and warned them that failure to leave 
their dishonestly acquired homes immediately would cause 
disaster. In an effort to improve the situation Morgan sent 
a message to the dissatisfied Iroquois in which he chided 
them for their foolishness in leaving their message beside 
a dead man when they might have brought it directly to 
him. The latter method, according to Morgan’s argument, 
would have made possible a settlement of the troublesome 
problem between the Indians and white people, and justice 
would have been done to both parties. Morgan concluded 
his mild reproof by indicting the British with the responsi- 
bility for the past troubles. 

Morgan struggled persistently against the forces which 
were leading to an Indian war. He was strongly impressed 
with the idea that peace on the frontier was the essential 
condition. Especially was this true, in his opinion, as long 
as war continued in the East. He felt that he could render 
no greater service to his struggling country than to keep it 
free from Indian attack. 

In his work for frontier peace, Morgan had the invalu- 
able aid of the Delaware Indians. The close bond of friend- 
ship which held this tribe to Morgan’s interests was created 
and continually strengthened by his fair and considerate 
dealings with them. They had always found him to be a 
man of truth. They had great faith in his friendship and 
in his ability to protect them on all occasions. In 1776, as 
a mark of their affection and respect, they had made him a 
chief of their people. He was called Tamenend, in honor 
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of their greatest warrior, and in recognition of his admir- 
able qualities as the Indians’ friend. 

Morgan was greatly handicapped, in the maintenance 
of Indian neutrality, by the activity of the Pluggy’s Town 
Mingoes. These Indians were mostly Senecas, but had 
slightly increased their number by intermarriage with the 
Wyandots, Delawares and Shawnee. At most however, 
they did not include over 60 families with an estimated 
fighting force of 80 warriors. Their town was located on 
the upper Scioto River near the present city of Delaware, 
Ohio. These Mingoes, under their leader, Pluggy, were a 
constant source of irritation to the entire line of frontier 
settlements in Virginia and Pennsylvania. Throughout 
1776 Morgan had sent messengers to them in the hope of 
converting them to peaceful activity. They were not amen- 
able, however, to messages of good-will, presents or even 
threats of attack. Morgan, therefore, on March 9, 1777, sug- 
gested a plan of action which he felt would solve the problem 
satisfactorily. He wrote to the agent for Indian Affairs in 
the Northern Department and urged that the Iroquois Con- 
federacy be induced to send a deputation to remove the 
Mingoes from the Scioto valley. For if this “Embassy 
could be set on foot in earnest,” he wrote, “and thereby 
the quiet of this Country be restored, no expense or trouble 
ought to be too great to attain so desirable a Blessing at 
this critical time,...... if the Deputies should be sent, and 
are directed to call on me, I will afford them every assist- 
ance; and either accompany them to the Mingo Towns or 
send some proper persons with them.” 

While Morgan was busily engaged in planning for the 
peaceful settlement of the Mingo problem, a project, in di- 
rect opposition to his peace at any price policy, was started 
by Congress and carried forward by Virginia. On February 
27, 1777, Congress decided to ask the Governor and Council 
of Virginia to consider the advisability of sending an exped- 
ition against the Mingoes of Pluggy’s Town. On March 
12, three days after Morgan’s letter to the agent of the 
Northern Department, the Council of Virginia decided in 
favor of the expedition. 

Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia informed Colonel 
Morgan (Morgan had been made a Colonel in the Con- 
tinental Army on Jan. 8, 1777) of the proposed expedition 
and requested him to gain the consent of the peaceful Dela- 
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wares and Shawnees, since the expedition would be com- 
pelled to pass through their territory. In view of the fact 
that the proposed plan was in direct opposition to his con- 
stant peace policy, it was natural that Morgan should be 
opposed to it. Furthermore, as was indicated above, he 
was hoping to accomplish the desired result with the aid of 
the Northern Department. In addition, Morgan objected 
to the expedition because he believed its inevitable con- 
sequence would be a general Indian war. He explained that 
the critical condition of affairs in the East made it imper- 
ative that peace be maintained on the western frontier. 
This, he explained, should be made possible even by the 
“mortifying means of liberal Donations” to the troublesome 
Indians. * 

Col. Morgan was thus able to give good reasons for his 
opposition, at that time, to a policy of force. He readily 
admitted the desirability of teaching the harassing Mingoes 
a lesson which they would long remember. He suggested 
that an expedition against them might very satisfactorily 
be undertaken when the nation was no longer at war with 
Great Britain. But in 1777, peace on the western frontier 
was, in his opinion, so necessary that it should be main- 
tained at any cost. His views produced the desired effect, 
and Congress asked Virginia to suspend the proposed ex- 
pedition. 

Early in 1778 the situation on the Indian frontier again 
became alarming. This condition was in part brought about 
by the increased activity of Governor Hamilton at Detroit. 
In January of this year the British Governor sent proclam- 
ations to the American frontiersmen in which he promised 
them protection from Indian brutality, with safety and free- 
dom in happier surroundings, if they would come to a Brit- 
ish post. These messages were given to the British Indian 
allies who left them, as a promise of life and safety to 
others, beside the dead body of a white victim. A British 
agent brought some of these documents of disaffection to 
the Delawares, and asked them to aid in their distribution. 
Morgan’s faithful allies refused to stray from the path 
which led to American friendship, but instead, informed 
him of this effective British ruse for Indian and white sup- 
port. 

Indian relations were further complicated by the inex- 
cusable murder of the Shawnee chief, Cornstalk, in the 
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autumn of 1777. This brutal affair caused Morgan grave 
concern. He was especially eager to maintain peaceful re- 
lations with the Shawnee Indians of the Scioto Valley. 

Under these circumstances Col. Morgan believed to be 
eminently desirable to make another treaty with the Indian 
tribes. On March 20, 1778, he wrote to Captain White 
Eyes, Chief of the Delawares. Morgan expressed the hope 
that he and his warriors would come and renew their 
ancient friendship. He also wrote to the Shawnee and 
urged them to come so the white people might give “full 
satisfaction” for the murder of the Shawnee Chief. 

During the course of these preparations Morgan found 
it necessary to go to Philadelphia. In the preceding year, 
on November 20, 1777, he had been appointed to the office 
of Deputy Commissary General of Purchases for the west- 
ern department. In this position he was responsible for 
purchasing and placing in available form all supplies nec- 
essary for the troops in the garrisons of the western de- 
partment. He encountered considerable difficulty in every 
part of this work. It was impossible to get sufficient food 
supplies from the western farmers and the transportation 
of provisions over the mountains presented many difficult- 
ies. In addition he was very frequently embarassed by 
the lack of Congressional financial support. Because of 
these additional duties and the difficulties involved in their 
performance, Morgan left Fort Pitt in the midst of his 
preparations for an Indian Council. He did not intend to 
be gone but a short time. It was January 2, 1779, how- 
ever, when he returned. During this eight months absence 
the famous Indian treaty of September, 1778 was made by 
the Commissioners of the Middle Department and Genera! 
McIntosh, commander of the Western Department with the 
leading chiefs of the Delaware nation. The treaty provided 
for a military alliance between the United States and the 
Delaware nation. The alliance was to become effective at 
once and the troops of the United States would receive aid 
from their Delaware allies against the British. 

When one remembers that Col. Morgan had consistent- 
ly and unequivocally insisted upon Indian neutrality, the 
full import of the treaty provisions will be understood. He 
returned to Fort Pitt on January 2, 1779, but remained 
slightly longer than one month. During this brief period 
he started upon a course of action, in opposition to the 
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events of the preceding fall, which led to his resignation 
as Indian Agent for the Middle Department. 

Col. Morgan immediately began to make preparations 
for a reversal of the policy inaugurated by the treaty. Three 
days after his arrival at Fort Pitt he sent a message to the 
Delawares in which he explained to them that they were 
misled by a false interpreter at the treaty council. At the 
close of his message he asked them “to protest against this 
false interpretation with a Spirit becoming the Wise Dela- 
ware Nation”. He further asked them to select a few of 
their “sober wise men” to accompany him to Philadelphia 
in order that they might come to a closer understanding 
with the great Council of the United States. 

The Delawares accepted his proposal. The chiefs, 
representing their nation, arrived at Morgan’s home at 
Princeton about the first of May, 1779. Toward the end of 
the month they presented their plea for neutrality to the 
Congress of the United States. Morgan’s influence is here 
clearly discernible. The chiefs referred to the annual 
treaties made with their nation since 1775, all of which had 
provided for their strict neutrality in the war. But now 
by the treaty of 1778, General McIntosh and the Commis- 
sioners had “induced some of their Chiefs,” ran the speech 
“to sign certain writings, which to them were perfectly un- 
intelligible and which they have since found were falsely 
interpreted to them.” On May 26, Congress replied to the 
Delaware message. That body insisted that so long as 
many Indians were fighting against the United States, it 
was necessary that they have the active aid of those In- 
dians who professed to be friends. 

Morgan was discouraged by the failure of the Dela- 
wares visit. He had brought the chiefs to Congress to 
protest against the policy of active alliance included in the 
treaty of 1778. The result was the practical agreement of 
that body with General McIntosh and the Commissioners 
who had arranged the treaty. Their view was upheld in 
preference to the policy of peace and neutrality which he 
had consistently advocated. He accepted the Congressional 
declaration to the Indians as an official expression of their 
lack of confidence in his policy. 

On May 28 two days after the Congressional reply to 
the Delawares, he wrote his letter of resignation. It was 
received by the Continental Congress on May 31, and from 
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that date Col. Morgan ceased to have any active influence 
in the Department of Indian Affairs. 

In an evaluation of Morgan’s services as Indian agent, 
it appears that it was not so much the office which he filled, 
as the way in which he filled it, that made his position and 
his services of consequence. At all times he considered 
his work as one part of the whole scheme of defense against 
Great Britain and her Indian allies. He was ever an avowed 
exponent of peace and neutrality for the Indian tribes, be- 
cause, only amidst such conditions, could new frontier set- 
tlements be established or old ones safely maintained. He 
realized that the outcome of the war with Great Britain 
would not be determined altogether by army maneuvers in 
the East. His constant aim was to maintain a peaceful 
frontier in order that eastern military activities might be 
conducted without undue concern for the situation in the 
West. His successful peace policy with the influential Del- 
awares is perhaps his most valuable accomplishment in this 
respect. 

As Deputy Commissary General of Purchases, he was 
constantly troubled by the lack of appropriate Congressional 
support. Furthermore, he was prevented from supplying 
sufficient provisions for the frontier troops by his depend- 
ence upon others, who were not in a position to give him 
aid. He was only laboring, however, under the disorganized 
conditions so common during the Revolutionary period. 

As an Indian agent, firmly convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of peace with the Indians at any cost, and as Deputy 
Commissary General of Purchases, supplying provisions 
amidst troublesome conditions, Colonel Morgan appears as 
a patriotic individualist, as a prominent leader for the ad- 
vancement of American interests on the frontier and in the 
Indian country. 

















Life and Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Connolly 


The Story of a Tory 


By Percy B. CALEY 
CHAPTER VIII 


Adventures To The Time He Was Finally Released 

During the summer and early autumn of 1776 Connolly 
had been manifestly too ill to care very much where he was. 
Moreover, the fact that his wife was with him, unwilling 
attendant though she was, probably aided him in whiling 
away the tedium of his long hours in prison. By November 
7th, though, the old urge for freedom again asserted itself 
in a letter to Congress, who turned it over to the Committee 
on Prisoners without comment. (1) For a few days there- 
after his attention was wholly occupied with the furor 
created by the attempted escape of his three friends, Smyth, 
Cameron, and McLean. 

These men were confined on the upper floor of the 
prison. One night in the early part of December, they suc- 
ceeded in cutting, with only a knife as a tool, a hole through 
the roof. This gave them access to the top of the building, 
from whence, by means of a rope made of old blankets and 
mattress coverings, they planned to descend. Cameron, the 
most venturesome, was the first to attempt the hazardous 
feat. He had scarcely started before the rotten materials 
of which the rope was made, gave away, and he fell nearly 
fifty feet to the ground. As he suffered broken ankles and 
a badly shaken frame, he was transferred to a hospital. His 
two confederates, however, were thrown into the dungeon. 
where they remained until they were transferred to Balti- 
more, (3) about the middle of the month. 

Other prisoners were sent to that city at the same time 
owing to the approach of the British Forces. An order was 
issued that Connolly should be among the number, (4) but 
for some reason it was never carried out. (5) Connolly 
himself may have been partly responsible, for, having heard 
a rumor that he and other inmates were to be moved, he 
made the following request, December 11th, of the Com- 
mittee of Safety: 


Amidst the multiplicity of your concerns, permit me to demand 
your attention for a moment. Engaged as I have been in this un- 
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happy national contest, it has been my misfortune to have experienced 
a very long and rigorous confinement, highly aggravated by constant 
sickness, the effects of this complicated distress, has reduced me to 
the lowest condition, and it'may be thought expedient, to remove me 
from hence, indiscriminately with other sufferers, to partake with 
them the inclemency of some Frontier Jail, without any Regard to 
my very infirm state. I have taken the Liberty to request your 
interposition in my favor, supposing it may be in the line of your 
Department, to alleviate the afflictions of those who are your Prison- 
ers, and at your disposal. As I require nothing inconsistent with 
your own safety, I flatter myself you will be pleased to give such 
directions with regard to me, as may be correspondent with the feel- 
ings of humanity. (6) 


Two members of the Committee who came to see him 
agreed to let him travel southward by carriage on parole, 
but they never kept their promise. Eventually he was the 
only one remaining in the prison. (7) 

This solitude could not have been very pleasant, and 
the fact that he had been in close confinement since the at- 
tempted escape of his three friends, had not improved his 
health. Accordingly, on December 23rd, he asked the Com- 
mittee of Safety for a little more freedom: 

I am sorry to give you such repeated troubles, but my wretched 
condition will plead my apology, immured within a solitary room, & 
shut off from every social intercourse with mankind, it must be ac- 
knowledged is a punishment, highly afflicting and scarcely tolerable 
to the most vigorous constitutions; but enfeebled as I am by con- 
stant disorder, & the mind participating of my bodily infirmity, has 
sunk into the deepest melancholy, & has reduced me to so deplorable 
a state, that words can but faintly communicate any adequate idea 
of my feelings. As a Prisoner I looked for restriction upon my per- 
sonal liberty, but I cannot imagine it was ever meant to extend to an 
entire deprivation of either life or health. 

This building constructed upon Principles of humanity, would 
give me some relief was I allowed the privilege of walking in the day 
time, & I do assure you I shall attempt no advantage from such indul- 
gence. Permit me to request the favor of you, to lay my request 
before the Board, & I trust every humane heart will agree with you, 
that there is nothing immoderate or exceptionable in my request. (8) 
But his plea had no effect for he was left to endure his soli- 
tary confinement as best he could until his stepbrother, 
James Ewing, now a General in the American Forces, came 
to command at Philadelphia. (10) 

Through the influence of this officer, Connolly was able 
to secure his long-desired parole. This was granted about 
the middle of January, 1777, after the General had agreed 
to answer for his brother’s appearance whenever it was de- 
manded. Connolly was then permitted to go to his broth- 
er’s home in the country, near Wrightsville, where he was 
allowed to ride five miles in any direction each day in an at- 
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tempt to recover his health. Without doubt this freedom 
was an inestimable boon to the sick man after an imprison- 
ment of fourteen months. (12) 

But his joy was comparatively short-lived. On the 
14th of February the Committee of Safety decided he would 
be less dangerous behind the walls of the prison. The order 
for his return was therefore dispatched to General Ewing, 
then at home, who received the letter on February 19th (13) 
However, Connolly could not set out until the 23rd, for 
reasons best explained by himself in a letter of the 25th to 
the Committee, sent on ahead with his servant to explain 
his tardiness: 


Immediately on the order of the Council of Safety being com- 
municated to me, I should have set out without loss of time for 
Philada., but by continual indisposition & the lamness of one of my 
Horses, together with the extreme bad Weather, rendered it impos- 
sible for me to manifest a readier obedience, than by setting out upon 
the 23d. Fully acquainted with the violent prejudices & groundless 
reports equally disadvantageous, I have thought proper to dispatch 
my servant before me, in order to acquaint you, that I am so far ad- 
vanced upon my journey; apprehensive that a day or two longer 
delay might give rise to some unfavorable impression, the more ex- 
pedition in my present state of health I am really incapable to make. 

Whatever may have occasioned an alteration in Opinion with re- 
gard to me, I can truly assert, it could not possibly have originated 
from any thing either transacted or expressed by me. Conscious of 
nothing which can merit resentment from you, I shall submit to what 
ever may be determined upon in my case, with all the patience which 
my enfeebled constitution will afford. (14) 


With him he bore a letter from General Ewing to sub- 
stantiate his own story. The missive is interesting in that 
it includes the writer’s rather fair-minded—in spite of his 
relationship—view of his brother’s case. Addressed to 
Thomas Wharton, it reads: 


D’r. Sir: 

I received yours of the 14th, but not before the 19th Instant. My 
unfortunate Brother would have set off immediately to deliver him- 
self up to the 'Council of Safety, agreeable to the order therein con- 
tained, but was prevented by a Lameness in one of his Horses. If 
hope three or Four Days added to his short enlargem’t will not in- 
crease the Ungenerous Clamours rais’d against him by the presecut- 
ing Populace. His case is certainly a Very hard One; many people 
fully as (Culpable as him, (and as Void of Honnour,) has been En- 
larged on their Parole, all which, I find, is to be denied him, tho’ 
Backed with High Security. I am confident he has not violated the 
Engagements entered into; which makes receiving the Indulgence he 
has lately met with appear still Harder. 

My knowledge of you, Sir, & Several others of the Gentlemen 
of the Council, whose sentiments would lead them to acts of humanity 
induces me to expect that my Brother will meet w’t all the Indul- 
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gence necessary for the recovery of his lost Helth. 

I would be glad to have the recognizance I entered into on his 
account sent me; it can be no longer binding, and of course Useless 
to your Council (15) 


James Ewing. 


Connolly arrived in Philadelphia on the evening of the 26th 
and went at once to report to the Committee of Safety but 
found that they had adjourned. He, therefore, determined 
to call again the next morning but at that time found him- 
self to be so ill that he could not leave his room. To ex- 
plain his absence he wrote a note to the Committee stating 
his condition, and averring his desire to follow their di- 
rections though he hoped that nothing definite would be de- 
cided upon until he was better. (16) He was doubtless 
much chagrined and somewhat surprised when he received 
an answer recommitting him to prison. There he was to 
remain for six weeks more with the privilege, however, of 
walking in the yard of the jail during the day. (17) 

But negotiations were started almost at once to secure 
his release once more. Dr. Rush, having visited him to as- 
certain the seriousness of his condition, reported to Con- 
gress on March 9th: 


I visited Major Connolly yesterday, and found him still so much 
disordered that I fear nothing will effectually cure him but such ex- 
ercise as cannot easily be had within the enclosure of the Jail. Rid- 
ing on horseback, I believe, is the only remedy that will remove the 
cause of his disorder, which is occasioned entirely by a relaxation 
of his nerves. (18) 

General Ewing exerted his influence also. On March 29th 
he wrote to a General Roberdeau, then a member of Con- 


gress: 


D’r Sir: 

The inclosed letter which I rec’d from my Unfortunate Brother 
will be a sufficient apology (to a person of your Humanity ) for the 
liberty I am about to take. I could not expect, after what I have 
heard you say concerning him, that you would Interest yourself in 
his Favour, unless the present situation, (Which I believe he has not 
Exaggerated) should plead for him. 

If the Congress should incline to Indulge him, in the manner that 
he says he has reasons to hope, and will take his own parole, which 
I am certain might be relied on, I am ready to enter into any reason- 
able Engagement for him. 

Your moveing in Congress to consider his case and afford him 
the Effected reliefe will lay me under the greatest Obligation. (19) 

James Ewing. 


These efforts brought action. On April 5th, Congress 


resolved, “That the case of Dr. Connolly be committed to 
the Supreme executive council of the State of Pennsylvania; 
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to whom it be recommended to examine into the matter, 
and, if they think proper, indulge the prisoner with such 
liberty as they shall conceive to be consistent with the pub- 
lic safety.” (20) But the Supreme Executive Council had 
anticipated the wishes of Congress. On the 2nd of April, 
this body had decided that— 


John Connolly, a prisoner confined in the Gaol of this City, be 
permitted to retire to the Plantation of James Ewing, Esq., giving 
security himself in Two Thousand Pounds, and Two Freeholders in 
One Thousand Pounds each, this Security being given for his good 
behaviour, and that he will continue within five miles of the same, 
viz: That John Connolly do not either write to, speak or Correspond 
with any person or persons whatsoever, employed by or under the 
Authority of the King or Parliament of Great Britain, nor to or with 
any person or persons unfriendly to the United States of America, 
knowing them to be such, nor take up Arms, or employ or procure any 
other person or persons to take up Arms against the said States, or 
aid or assist the Enemies thereof in any sort whatsoever, nor do or 
say any matter or thing, directly or indirectly, which in any wise is 
cr may be injurious to the said States or any of them: And that the 
said John Connolly do confine himself on the Plantation of the above 
named James Ewing, and within five miles of the said Plantation, 
situated in the County of York, and the same whereon the said James 
Ewing now dwells, and that he, the John Connolly, shall be and appear 
before the Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth, when 
thereto he shall be required, then the above obligation shall be void, 
or otherwise remain in full force and virtue. (21) 


One can imagine Connolly’s jubilation when he read this 
resolution. He immediately sent off the bonds to his brother 
who graciously signed and returned them, with the ac- 
companying letter, April 4th: 


Dr Brother, 

I have signed the bond agreeable to Law, after striking out the 
Words (and severally) which words, would make the security double 
what I enter’d into in the last Recognizance. I cant think that there 
was any intention to make me liable for the whole sum, should you 
act unworthily, But rather conclude as them words ware printed in 
the Blank that they escaped the Secretary’s notice. 

I shall expect you early next week, Archy says he will be in 
Philadelphia on Sunday, & I would not advise you to stay any time in 
Town after your Releas 

I am 
Dr Brother 
Affectionately yours, 
James Ewing (22) 


On the 7th, Connolly transmitted the bonds to the Council 
with a note to President Wharton apologizing for the mis- 
take which his brother had made in amending their phras- 
ing: 


I herewith transmit to your Excellency the Obligations signed by 
my Brother, who has mistakenly struck out the words & severally 
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as judging it rendering Him liable for double the sum which He had 
entered into in the last Recognizance, the mistake your Excellency 
will observe to be his, from his letter which I here beg leave also to 
send. If your Excellency & the Council think it indispensably nec- 
essary to have these words inserted, I flatter myself it will not pre- 
vent my setting cut from hence; & I shall have another of the nature 
required, sent down by the first opportunity. I hope that the state 
of my health, & past sufferings will induce your Excellency to 
obviate any objection which might be alleged, in consequence of his 
mistake will greatly add to the civilities already received from your 
Excellency. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s most obed t Serv t 
Jno. Connolly 


N. B. I shall engage to send the Bond down by Express in any 
number of days required, if judged necessary. (23) 
On the day that this note was written Congress, fearing 
that they had been too precipitate in their resolution of April 
5th, (24) ordered that it should be suspended. (25) But 
the Supreme Council, having taken over the case and solved 
it to the best of their ability, declared, in their report given 
later the same day, that “John Connolly having given Bail 
for his good behaviour & appearance before the Council 
when called upon, was ordered to be enlarged.” (26) At any 
rate, it was the latter order which Connolly obeyed. (27) 
On April 11th, 1777, he once again came to his broth- 
er’s home. We know nothing of his life here but it must 
have been exceedingly pleasant to have even that freedom, 
after his long months in prison. All through that summer 
and early autumn he sought to regain his health, but was 
not wholly successful as will later appear. As the days pass- 
ed, he anxiously hoped against hope that he might be ex- 
changed. (28) In this he was doomed to disappointment. 
As the British were closing in on Philadelphia in October, 
Congress decided it was best to decamp. Not wishing to 
leave Connolly behind to concoct more mischief, they re- 
solved, on the 13th, “That it would be inconsistent with the 
public safety to permit Dr. John Connolly, at present a 
prisoner on parole, to remain any longer at large, and, there- 
fore, that the Board of War be directed to order him into 
safe custody immediately, taking care to seize such of his 
papers as may be of a political nature’. (29) Accordingly, 
on the night of the 14th, Connolly was once more appre- 
hended. From his brother’s house, he was hurried to the 
Yorktown prison where he was “close locked up, and every 
former severity renewed’. As he was conscious of having 
done nothing to deserve this treatment, he looked for an 
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early release as soon as his innocence was proved, but this 
turned out to be another vain hope. (30) 

The change from wholesome country life to that of 
wearisome prison routine was too great to be suffered in 
silence for very long. Early in December Connolly felt 
impelled to petition Congress for leniency, but his letter, 
read before that body on the 4th, was dismissed without 
action. (31) After this rebuff Connolly remained silent 
for over five monotonous and enervating months. Then, on 
May 17, 1778, with the concurrence of several other prison- 
ers, he wrote again, setting forth their causes for complaint. 
Attention was called to their continued incarceration 
when others had been exchanged. Their abode was de- 
scribed as “a loathsome, crowded jail infected with a con- 
tagious fever, and polluted with noisome smells through 
every part”. They, themselves, were “subject to all the 
indignities, and low insults, of an illiberal gaoler and turn- 
key, and placed upon the same footing with horse-thieves, 
deserters, negroes, and the lowest and most despicable of 
the human race”. It concluded with a request for parole, 
if they were not to be exchanged. (32) The letter was read 
in Congress, on May 19th, and referred to the Board of 
War which was to ascertain the truth of Connolly’s alle- 
gations and report. (33) 

Both Connolly’s letter and the report of the Board of 
War were, on May 23rd, the day the latter was given, or- 
dered, by Congress, to be published. (34) The Board of 
War had in the meantime visited the Yorktown prison and. 
apparently, had been very favorably impressed with its con- 
dition. “In the gaol at York”, they said, “these prisoners 
(seven only in number) have two airy rooms; the one fif- 
teen by twenty feet, and the other something less, besides 
the privilege of the whole gaol yard, which is sixty yards 
long, and eighteen wide .... frequently swept, and kept 
clean as possible, and by no means polluted with filth, &c., 
there being a privy at the extreme end of the yard. These 
gentlemen, too, have three servants to attend them.... 
their complaints, then, of being confined in a loathsome, 
crowded prison, infected with a contagious fever, and pol- 
luted with noisome smells through every part, are not war- 
ranted by facts”. They asserted that the jail was never 
crowded and that, at the present time, there were only nine 
privates there and three of these were servants of the of- 
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ficers, though the building was capable of holding “conven- 
iently, one hundred and sixty prisoners”. As to contagious 
fever, there had been a few cases some time ago, but these 
had been removed to hospitals; five soldiers, it was true, 
now had fevers which were due to lack of exercise and other 
causes common to places of confinement, but were not con- 
tagious. They accused Connolly of having a tendency to 
misrepresent affairs and cited one instance, when, after a 
complaint of his, a Dr. Shippen had visited him and found 
“his situation was directly opposite to his representation”’. 
The report was concluded by advising “that these gentle- 
men should be more strictly confined”, as there was danger 
of them escaping. (35) 

Connolly, in his Narrative, disputes the fairness of the 
above report in words to which some credence must be 
given: 

Nothing can have a greater appearance of dispassionate can- 
dour, if we accept the expression Tories, than this report; yet 
nothing was ever more abundant in chicane and deceit. On the 
17th of May, the date of our letter, the gaol was exactly, literally 
in the state we represented it to be: on the 23d of the same month 
it was wha ttheir report affirms. But, in the interim, so industrious 
were they to give their proceedings every appearance of truth, as 
well as of humanity, one hundred and fifty privates had been sent 
away, some of the sick removed, the gaol yard thoroughly cleaned, 
and our rooms whitewashed. They then, with an _ ostentatious 
formality, examined the prison, and made their report. (36) 
Calm judgment finds Connolly’s version the more credible 
of the two, for it is difficult to understand why a group of 
officers would so weaken their case by distorting facts 
which they could not prove if called upon to do so. Connolly 
also attacks Dr. Shippen’s statement of his condition, for 
he writes, 


ree that when this visitation was made, I had lost my appetite: 
had an incessant watchfulness: was reduced to a_ skeleton: had 
blisters upon my neck; was incapable of walking across the room; 
and, for the two preceding nights, my brother officers had very 
humanely sat up with me. That melancholy and hypochondria 
should be generated in such a situation is not to be wondered at. (37) 


After the Board of War had made its report contra- 
dicting every assertion of Connolly and his fellow prisoners, 
the latter group realized that it was useless to contend 
further for leniency. Consequently, they consoled them- 
selves as best they could with their freshened quarters and 
bided their time. Not long after the British Army had 
evacuated Philadelphia Connolly received an official com- 
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munication that he was to be exchanged. His relief was 
momentary for immediately following that order came an- 
other from the Board of War forbidding the execution of 
the former. Then, towards the end of July, his hopes were 
again raised when a letter came from the American Com- 
missary General of Prisoners saying that he and his brother 
officers were to be immediately forwarded to Elizabethtown 
to be exchanged. He writes: “I was now admitted to my 
parole (be pleased to observe) as a prisoner of war, and ob- 
tained passport for myself and servant to Philadelphia’’. 
When he arrived in that city he reported at once to the 
Deputy Commissary of Prisoners. This official asked him 
to take lodgings for a day or so before proceeding and Con- 
nolly acquiesced. When he waited upon that gentleman at 
the expiration of the required time he was informed that 
he was to be again confined, by order of Congress, “for a 
few days, in the new gaol until that body had more properly 
considered of the admission” of his exchange. No op- 
portunity to protest was given, for there was an officer 
waiting to escort him to the jail. Thus, on August 5, 1778, 
he became, for the third time, an inmate of the Philadelphia 
prison. (38) He did not tamely submit, however, but wrote 
the inevitable petition to Congress asking for his exchange. 
But Congress was adamant and, on August 28th, it was— 
Ordered, unanimously, by all the thirteen states, that the com- 
missary general of prisoners be directed not to consent to the ex- 
change of John Connolly, calling himself a lieutenant colonel in 
the British service, without the special order of Congress. (39) 

It was shortly after this refusal that Connolly became 
involved in an affair that led to close confinement. About 
the latter part of August or the first of September there 
appeared in Philadelphia a Dr. Berkenhout, a Tory from 
New York. In some way he aroused the suspicion of the 
patriots and was imprisoned, on September 3rd, (40) in the 
same jail with Connolly. During the nine days he was 
there, he and Connolly had some long talks, (41) and doubt- 
less Connolly told him of his frustrated plans for the in- 
vasion of the west. Berkenhout suggested that he join 
Col. Butler in the latter’s border warfare, as soon as his, 
Connolly’s exchange could be effected. This proposition, 
Connolly later averred, he declined to consider. (42) 

In any case Berkenhout seems to have acted on the as- 
sumption that Connolly would do as he was advised. On 
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September 12th, (43) the Doctor’s release was secured 
through the interposXion of Mr. Richard H. Lee, (44) and 
he was ordered to be sent within the enemies lines near 
New York. As soon as he arrived in that city he made it 
a point to call upon Governor Johnstone and outline his 
plan. This was that all American prisoners out on parole 
should be recalled unless the American Congress agreed to 
exchange Connolly at once. The transfer having been ac- 
complished in this manner, Connolly was to be sent to the 
assistance of Col. Butler. The plot was discovered by some 
means and the information was conveyed to Congress about 
November 17th. (46) who immediately ordered the jailer 
to lock Connolly in his room, place a_ sentinel at his door, 
and allow no one whatever to talk to him. As Connolly was 
wholly in the dark as to the recent developments in the 
case, he presumed that this close confinement was a pre- 
lude to his execution, but, since he was in such poor health, 
he writes, “this imagination gave far more pleasure than 
pain”. It was six weeks before the fear of Congress was 
allayed and he was allowed to resume his walks in the jail 
yard. (47) 

But weeks before this solitary imprisonment he had 
sent two letters of protest to Congress, both of which had 
been referred to the consideration of a committee. (48) 
Despairing of results in this direction, he had thrown him- 
self on the mercy of General Washington in a letter of 
October 16th, but the General was too busy with other mat- 
ters, apparently, and simply forwarded the missive to Con- 
gress, who referred it also, to the Committee considering 
Connolly’s other letters. (49) Ultimately Connolly demand- 
ed to be heard, and Congress appointed a committee for 
that purpose. At the ensuing hearing it was brought out 
that Congress refused his parole because they feared he 
would break it even as Sir. John Johnson, now harrying the 
frontiers, had done. Moreover, they considered him more 
in the nature of a spy than a prisoner of war, since he was 
taken in no engagement. Connolly was taken back by this 
interpretation of his conduct, as he could see no reason for 
it, and tried hard to dispel their doubts but was not wholly 
successful. The hearing was concluded by the committee 
agreeing to reconsider his case, inasmuch as his health was 
exceedingly and visibly impaired, and leading him to hope 
that he might eventually be paroled if not exchanged. (50) 
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It seems that in September, probably after Berken- 
hout’s arrival and report in New York, Joshua Loring, the 
British Commissary of Prisoners, had written to Congress 
threatening to retaliate upon an American prisoner of equal 
rank, for the mistreatment of Col. Connolly. (51) This 
letter had been turned over to the committee which had 
under its consideration Connolly’s letters. This same com- 
mittee had conducted the hearing above described. Think- 
ing it had solved its problem the committee made its report 
to Congress on November 12th. It held that Mr. Loring’s 
classification of Col. Connolly as a prisoner of war was not 
apt, for that officer was virtually a spy inasmuch as “he 
was not in arms; or at the head of any party of men in 
arms; but was clandestinely making his way to Detroit, in 
order to join, give intelligence to, and otherwise aid the gar- 
rison at that place”. Moreover, it found that no demand 
had been made “till within these few months past by any 
British General for the release or exchange of Connolly. It 
was affirmed that his first parole in 1777 had been remand- 
ed because of his suspicious actions, but that, in spite of 
these, he had been granted a second parole to the home of 
his brother in the same year. It was claimed he had made 
two attempts to escape. It referred to his recent treatment 
when re-confined in the Philadelphia prison “where (ex- 
cepting the space of about fourteen days, when two persons 
were necessarily obliged to sleep in the same room) he has 
had a separate and commodious apartment of his own 
choice, the privilege of his own servant to attend him con- 
stantly, and to bring him whatever he may require, and the 
unrestrained use of a spacious yard to take the air in, dur- 
ing the day”. (52) On hearing this report Congress re- 
solved that Connolly was not a prisoner of war but that he 
was “at the time he was apprehended, and still is, amenable 
to the law-martial, as a spy and emissary from the British 
army”; and that his grievances were not founded on fact. 
They, therefore requested General Washington to inform 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in New York 
that if he mistreated an American Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the American Forces, they would retaliate on a British of- 
ficer of the first rank in their possession. (53) On the 
next day, November 13th, Congress ordered that the “facts 
and resolutions relative to J. Connolly be published”. (54) 
A fair judgment of this report will conclude that the com- 
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mittee adroitly twisted their information in order to retain 
Connolly as a spy and at the same time to prevent Mr. 
Loring’s mistreatment of legitimate prisoners of war. 

It was but a few days later that Congress received in- 
formation of Berkenhout’s scheme and, in consequence, or- 
dered Connolly’s close confinement. (55) He had not been 
long in solitary confinement before he “was suddenly at- 
tacked by a Cholera morbus” and continued for some months 
in a languishing state of health. (56) He nevertheless 
continued to bombard Congress with letters. (57) 

. in the beginning of April, 1779, a certificate of my infirmities 

was signed by two of the most eminent physicians in Philadelphia, 
and sent by them to Congress, wherein they declared, that unless 
I was allowed the open air, I must fall a victim to imprisonment, 
on which I was allowed to ride four hours a day, within the limits 
of about two miles, but on my parole, obliged to return every night 
to confinement. It was intimated likewise, I should soon be sent 
to Reading and exchanged; but even the indulgence of riding in the 
open air was presently prohibited, and I was again shut up in 
prison”. (58) 
This curtailment of his liberty was probably due to some in- 
formation—what it was is not recorded—contained in a let- 
ter which Congress received from the Board of War on 
April 23rd. However, they still permitted him to walk in 
the yard of the jail. (59) 

Connolly’s case must have assumed major importance 
at times. In the autumn of 1778 one committee had been 
devoted to a consideration of his affairs. (60) Now, April 
27th, another committee was appointed for that purpose, 
consisting of Messrs. Richard Henry Lee, John Armstrong, 
and Roger Sherman. (61) As his letters and memorials 
continued to accumulate (62) Congress added two more 
members to the committee, Messrs. William Fleming and 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg. (63) 

On July 14th, the committee, having completed its in- 
vestigations, presented its report. It reads: 

The committee to whom sundry letters and memorials of John 
‘Connolly, now a prisoner in the new Jail of this City, were referred 
having examined into the case of the said John Connolly, find that 
he is possessed of a commission signed by Lord Dunmore, and dated 
the fifth day of November, 1775, appointing him lieutenant colonel 
of a regiment called the ’Queen’s rangers; and also a certificate 
signed H. Brooke, deputy superintendent general of the British 
forces, acknowledging lieutenant colonel Connolly’s appointment, 


and that he had received his full subsistence to the 25th day of 
December, 1778; 


Whereupon your committee beg leave to submit the following 
resolutions: 
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Resolved, that lieutenant colonel John Connolly, now a prisoner 
in the new jail in this city, be considered as a prisoner of war, any 
former resolution of Congress to the contrary not withstanding. 


Resolved, that the said lieutenant colonel Connolly be admitted 
to his parole, that he forthwith repair to such place, (64) and be con- 
fined to such limits as the Board of War shall judge proper. 


But Congress was not yet ready to take this step and con- 
sequently refused to give its assent to the resolution. This 
did not prevent Connolly from sending in more petitions, 
which he did on August 24th, (65) and October 14th. (66) 
Both of these were referred to the Board of War for con- 
sideration. 

The Board of War was evidently much exasperated at 
being continually bothered with Connolly’s affairs, espec- 
ially so since Congress had disapproved of their committee’s 
resolutions which would have solved the problem. They 
therefore, reported in the following manner, on October 
30th: 


Lt. Col. (Connolly has again and again petitioned Congress for 
permission to be enlarged on his parole, for the benefit of his health. 
Those petitions have often been referred to this board; but tho’ di- 
rected to take orders thereon, we could yield him no relief, as it was 
not, nor is yet determined, that he is a prisoner of war; and conse- 
quently we could not take his parole. Heretofore the enemy would 
have exchanged one of our Lieut. Colonels for him: could this still be 
effected, we humbly conceive it the most eligible measure that can be 
taken: Whatever danger might formerly have been apprehended from 
his influence and artifices among the Indians (in case he had been re- 
leased) we believe that now the grounds of such apprehensions are 
removed. We therefore beg leave to report. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Connolly having made frequent applica- 
tions to be liberated and exchanged; therefore, in consideration of 
his long captivity and confinement. 

Resolved, That the commissary general of prisoners be author- 
ized to exchange Lieutenant Colonel J. Connolly for any lieutenant 
colonel in the army of the United States, who is now a prisoner to 
the enemy. (67) 


After some debate in which it was shown: that General 
Sullivan had intimidated Colonel Butler and his Indian 
auxiliaries; that Connolly’s health “was in a manner irre- 
parably impaired”; and that the future of the war seemed 
to appear more favorable for the colonies, Congress finally 
approved, November 17th, the resolution of the Board of 
War. (68) 

Accordingly, a few days later Connolly was liberated 
on his parole and sent to Germantown, where he remained 
until July 4th, 1780. (69) Doubtless he spent these months 
in trying to recover his health. It may be, also, that he 
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spent part of his time wooing the widow of Samuel Welling- 
ton, of Delaware, his first wife having either died or di- 
vorced him. This lady he may have married before he was 
finally exchanged, but nothing is definitely known in the 
matter. (70) In fact, of his correspondence, if he wrote any 
letters at all during the seven month’s parole, only one let- 
ter could be procured, and this not every informative. It 
was written February 10, 1780, to the President of the 
Supreme Executive Council: 

Sir: 

When I was favored with enlargement in January 1777, I was 
farther obliged by the restoration of my side-arms & pistols. Toward 
the conclusion of March I returned to Philadelphia, pursuant to an 
order from the Executive Council, & was very unexpectedly recom- 
mitted to close confinement. My arms, which, at this time, had been 
brought to the City by my servant to be cleaned, were left at my 
lodgings, at which place a disabled Officer then lay, who, taking upon 
Himself to send my Portmanteau to the New Jail, thought proper to 
retain the Articles mentioned, together with a Deed of Partition, 
then in my custody also. Sometime subsequent to this conduct, it 
seems He attempted to escape, in which He failed, & was again made 
Prisoner, when being possessed of my arms & the Deed alluded to, 
they were, I understand, taken from Him, & given into the charge 
of the Honorable the Executive ‘Council. 

This being the real estate of Facts, & having done nothing per- 
sonally since the period of my captivity, to have forfeited the intend- 
ed civility, I flatter myself your Excellency will be pleased to order 
them restored. I should not have attempted to intrude so far upon 
your Excellency’s more important Concerns, were not the Pistols a 
present from a very particular Friend, which alone renders me solicit- 
ous for their Recovery. (71) 

John Connolly 
It is likely that Connolly obtained his pistols, else, persistent 
man that he was, we would surely have had on record a 
number of other letters to the President of the Council. 

In any case he was directed, on July 4th, to set off for 
New York, there to negotiate his cwn exchange on the fol- 
lowing conditions: that he secure the liberty of the Amer- 
ican Lt.-Col. Ramsay in exchange for himself; (72) that he 
would return to captivity within one month if he did not 
succeed in effecting the desired exchange; and that he 
would pledge his word and sacred honor not, directly or in- 
directly, to say or do anything injurious to the United 
States of America, or armies thereof, but would conduct 
himself as a prisoner of war should. (73) After taking 
oath that he would adhere to these stipulations, Connolly 
hastened away to New York. On his arrival Col. Ramsay 
was immediately allowed to proceed to the American lines 
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on parole. The final adjustment of the exchange was not 
completed until October 25, 1780, thus lacking but one 
month of rounding out a five-year period in which Connolly 
had been under the control of Congress and much of the 
time in prison. (74) 

Connolly still cherished his plans for invading the 
colonies from the west, so, soon after he had acquired his 
liberty, he planned to do just what Congress had always 
feared he might do if he were exchanged. To Sir Henry 
Clinton he proposed that he be permitted to attack some of 
the outposts on the frontier of the middle colonies, possess 
himself of Pittsburgh, fortify the passes of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and then, with his Provincial troops and Indian 
auxiliaries, act as emergencies might require. Clinton ap- 
proved of this scheme, but, since Connolly would have had 
to go by way of the St. Lawrence River, it was decided that 
he would arrive at the scene of action too late in the year 
to carry out the program. Consequently, it was postponed 
for the time being. (75) 

In the spring of 1781, the project must have been re- 
considered. By some means General Washington obtained 
information of the plot and sent a warning to the President 
of Congress on April 25th, in which he said, in part: 

Since my letter of the 14th to your Excellency on the subject of 
an immediate supply of Provision for Fort Pitt, I have received the 
following intelligence thro’ a good channel which makes the measure 
I then recommended more indispensably necessary, “Colonel Con- 
nolly with his corps to proceed to Quebec as soon as possible to be 
joined in Canada by Sir John Johnson with a number of Tories and 
Indians said to amount to three thousand. This route to be by Buck 
Island Lake Ontario and Venango. And his object is Fort Pitt and 
all the adjacent posts. Connolly takes with him a number of Com- 
missions for persons now residing at Pittsburgh and several hundred 
men at that place have agreed to join to make prisoners of Colonel 
Brodhead and all friends. His (‘Conolly’s) great influence in that 
Country will it is said enable him to prevail upon the Indians and In- 
habitants to assist the British in any Measure.” The latter part of 
this Intelligence agrees exactly with a discovery which Col. Brodhead 
has lately made of correspondence between persons at Fort Pitt and 
the Commandant of Detroit, some of whom have been seized by him. 
I have immediately communicated the above intelligence to Col. 
Brodhead and have directed him to secure or remove every suspected 
person in the vicinity of his post. (76) 


Congress made but little haste in complying with the 
General’s urgent request, for even as late as June 3rd, Fort 
Pitt was still badly in need of provisions. (77) Nor did 
the people of the surrounding country seem to be greatly 
agitated by Washington’s information, even when it cor- 
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roborated rumors they had already heard. General George 
Rogers Clark, writing from that post to his Commander-in- 
Chief, on May 21st, says: 

I am well acquainted with Col. Connely and should be happy to 
meet him on Equal terms, If his dependence is principally on Indians 
and we should fortunately get into the field before him he will prob- 
ably meet with a disappointm’t. But should he be Independent of 
them our circumstances will be truly deplorable, Except we had other 
means of drawing the Inhabitants of the country to the field besides 
persuasive arguments which is too much our dependence at present. 

) 


(78 
And in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, on May 23rd, he wrote: 


Gen’! Washington informs me that he had Recieved information 

that Col° Connely had left new york with a design to make a di- 
version in these Countries to be Reinforced by Sir John Johnson in 
Kanady, I doubt S’r we shall as usial be obligd to play a desperate 
gaim this campaign, If we had the 2,000 men first proposed such In- 
telligence would give me pleasure. (79) 
Had Connolly been able to have attacked Fort Pitt during 
the summer of 1781, he might have been successful. But, 
in the autumn, General William Irvine assumed command, 
and put the old fort in a suitable condition for withstanding 
an assault, as he still feared that Connolly might undertake 
his proposed expedition. (80) 

As a matter of fact Connolly had given up the con- 
templated campaign and, at the very time Washington was 
sending the warning to Congress, he was lying ill in New 
York. It is true that he had been trying to assemble a 
regiment in that city but his recruits had been relatively 
few. Finally Clinton requested him to join Lord Cornwal- 
lis in the south. This Connolly agreed to do in spite of his 
illness and the effect which, he knew, the hot climate would 
have upon his already weakened constitution. Before set- 
ting off for his new service, Clinton confirmed him in his 
rating of Lieutenant-Colonel. On his arrival at his destina- 
tion Lord Cornwallis, therefore, placed him in command of 
the Virginia and North Carolina Loyalists and a detachment 
of York Volunteers. With this body of men he was ordered 
to move down to Back River. But he had not moved his 
force five miles toward his objective before he was halted 
and told that, since the French fleet had arrived, he was to 
return to the vicinity of Yorktown. (81) 

As he had suspected, this soldiering in the south proved 
too much for his weakened body to endure. In his frail 
condition he could not withstand the bad effects of excess- 
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ive fatigue, noxious water, dying horses and the “putrescent 
effluvia” therefrom. Consequently, he soon fell ill. He 
tells us that, “Lying in the field brought on a dysentery; I 
was obliged to go into quarters, and the disorder turned to 
a debilitating diarrhoea, that reduced me to almost the last 
extremity. Remaining in the town was certain death; and 
the only remedy was change of air.”” Some Loyalists liv- 
ing on the peninsula between Chesapeake Bay and the 
James River invited him to their homes, and, Lord Corn- 
wallis having granted permission, he decided to accept of 
their hospitality, though he says he realized the danger of 
falling into colonial hands. (82) 

The home to which he intended to go was twelve or 
thirteen miles from Yorktown. (83) Being incapable of 
riding horseback, he set out in a sulky attended by two ser- 
vants. On the way he encountered his prospective host, 
who requested that he stop at a neighboring home until he, 
the host, had returned. Connolly did as desired, but towards 
evening he set out again alone. He had not proceeded far 
before three men, with fixed bayonets, rushed out of a 
thicket and made prisoners of himself and one of the ser- 
vants. His captors led him into a pine wood near by where, 
fearing a rescue, they remained till night. With the com- 
ing of darkness, they took him, by secret roads, to Newport 
News. He expected to be permitted to rest long before 
reaching this place but the three men insisted that he must 
be taken to General Washington who was then at Williams- 
burgh, as soon as possible. And, unmoved by his condition, 
they drove him along. Connolly maintains that this harsh 
treatment probably saved his life, “for the air, or exercise, 
or both, had such an effect upon me, that when I was put 
to bed, I slept upwards of three hours; a _ refreshment to 
which I had been long a stranger.” (84) 

After this rest at Newport News he was put on a whale 
boat and taken out to the French ship, Armee en Flute, 
where the officers treated him very kindly. On the next 
day he was set on shore and taken to General Lincoln, who 
was very courteous and allowed him to ride his horse on the 
journey to Washington’s headquarters. On the way 
thither he encountered the General and was received in a 
cold and distant manner. Connolly records: “I can only say 
the friendly sentiments he once publicly professed for me, 
no longer existed. He ordered me to be conducted to the 
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Marquis de la Fayette’s quarters.” The Marquis gave him 
“every civility and attention,” and entertained him for 
three days. (85) 

At the expiration of this period an order was received 
from Washington commanding him to be sent sixty miles 
back into the country to Hanover. (86) At this place he 
was retained until after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. Then on hearing that British officers, prison- 
ers, were to be allowed to go to New York, he wrote the 
American Commissary General but got no satisfactory 
answer. Nor was a similar letter to General Washington 
of any avail. At last the Governor of Virginia, being im- 
portuned, gave him permission to go to Philadelphia (87) 
and submit himself to the keeper of the prisoners there. 
This he did and arrived in the city on December 12th. He 
immediately reported to the Board of War and asked to be 
allowed to proceed to New York. (88) 

However, his deliverance was not to be so easily or 
quickly effected. The Secretary of the Board of War pre- 
vailed upon him to take lodgings for a time until his free- 
dom could be properly secured. But the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council was reluctant to allow Connolly to depart and 
managed, on December 28th, to concoct a reason for detain- 
ing him. They first issued an order commanding him to 
appear before them for an examination. At his hearing 
they contrived to establish, to their satisfaction, that he 
had violated his parole given in the State of Viginia and 
was now in Philadelphia without permission. Whereupon, 
they “Resolved, That the said John Connolly be committed 
to the common gaol of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
and there Safely kept, until delivered by due course of law, 
he being a person whose going at large is dangerous to the 
public welfare and safety”. (89) On December 31st, they 
even imprisoned his servant, James Lewis, charging that 
the latter was a deserter from the Continental Army. (90) 

Connolly’s horror at contemplating prison life once 
more can well be imagined. In his desperation he again 
turned to Washington. But the General was much aggra- 
vated to learn that his prisoner had left Virginia and, for a 
time, insisted that he should return. But Connolly would 
not willingly yield to this, preferring instead to remain in 
prison in Philadelphia. And there he did remain until 
March 1, 1782. Then, through the i nfluence of friends, 
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he was at length permitted to go to New York, provided he 
went from thence to Europe. He readily agreed to abide 
by the stipulation and was soon on his way to New York 
where he arrived on March 11th, once more a free man. (91) 


Conn cues Who - 
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CHAPTER IX 
Later Life 


When Connolly departed for New York it is probable 
that Mrs. Connolly accompanied him. (1) There they se- 
cured permission from Sir Guy Carleton to sail, with the 
returning fleet, to England. (2) In that country they abode 
for a few years, Connolly receiving all the while his pay as 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Provincial service. (3) 

While there he interested himself in endeavoring to 
secure reimbursement for the confiscation of his estates by 
the American patriots and in laying plans for bringing 
about the restoration of the American colonies to the Brit- 
ish Crown. (4) It was probably to stir up sympathy in 
favor of his claims that he there wrote and published, 1783, 
A Narrative of the Transactions, Imprisonment, and Suf- 
ferings of John Connolly, an American’ Loyalist 
and Lieutenant-Colonel in His Majesty’s Service. (5) In 
this symposium it is evident that he tries to show how valu- 
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able his services were—or might have been—to the Brit- 
ish, and often calls attention to the fact that he many 
times risked life and fortune in their cause. (6) 

It was, perhaps, due to this plea for public sympathy 
that he was eventually able to secure a continuance of his 
services at half-pay. (7) On February 2, 1784, and the fol- 
lowing days, he was permitted to lay his claims for com- 
pensation before the British Claims Court. In his testi- 
mony he stated that he had inherited land in Pennsylvania 
which he had later sold; and that he had settled in Vir- 
ginia in 1770, where he had purchased 300 acres of land in 
Augusta County and 40 acres, with house and furniture, 
near Pittsburgh. In the list of losses sustained, which he 
submitted, there are several other items, namely: £1000 
for land, house and furnishings near Pittsburgh; £ 4000 for 
4000 acres of land owned in Fincastle County; (8) £ 500 for 
other lands in that neighborhood; £ 307 13s 9d for pay as 
Major Commandant of Militia from December 16, 1773, to 
June 16, 1775; and £ 849 13s for losses of wheat, flour, pack 
horses, horses, etc. He produced several witnesses to 
certify to these losses, notably Lord Dunmore. (9) In fact 
Lord Dunmore had provided him with a public letter on 
October 25, 1782, in which it was stated, in part: 


I further certify that Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly, from his 

loyalty and attachment to government, forfeited a very considerable 
sum of money due to him from the Assembly of Virginia, for his pub- 
lic services as an officer; and that his estate was confiscated; four 
thousand acres of his landed property having been patented by me, 
whilst I had the honour to preside as his Majesty’s representative in 
Virginia. (10) 
However, in spite of this testimony, the commissioners ap- 
parently decided that Connolly’s losses were grossly ex- 
aggerated, for they allowed him only a small portion of 
what he asked for, namely: £ 120 for land in Pennsylvania; 
£ 48 for the house and 40 acres near Pittsburgh; £ 150 for 
his furniture; and £ 475 for his 4000 acres in Fincastle 
County—a total of £ 793. With this sum Connolly evi- 
dently had to be satisfied. 

There is a rumor that he returned to America some- 
time before 1787 and lived for a while with his half brother, 
General James Ewing, near Lancaster. The story goes 
that, while here, he was not wont to be very tactful in his 
expressions of contempt for the young republic. These ut- 
terances at one time so angered the General that he lost his 
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temper and, in spite of his affection for his brother, at- 
tempted to throttle him. Serious consequences were only 
prevented by the intervention of Mrs. Ewing. (11) An- 
other tale has it that, when Connolly decided to go to 
Canada, he “confiscated” a horse belonging to a neighbor- 
ing farmer and rode away on his journey to the north; but, 
when he had arrived at his destination, he sent back money 
to pay for the animal. (12) 

In any case it is known that he was in Quebec in the 
winter of 1787-1788. From there he was sent by Lord Dor- 
chester, then Governor of Canada, to Detroit, in 1788, as a 
lieutenant-governor, “with Instructions to encourage Emi- 
gration into the Province as well as for other purposes.” 
(13) From this post Connolly sent an emissary to Ken- 
tucky to ascertain the sentiment in that territory. This 
man, on his return, reported that the people of Kentucky 
wanted to separate from the United States and form a 
separate government of their own. Shortly afterward a 
General Samuel Holden Parsons, interested in starting a 
new settlement on the Ohio, made advances to Connolly 
relative to the possibility of Great Britain keeping open 
the Mississippi River as an outlet for the products of his 
settlers. (14) To Connolly this seemed a golden opportunity 
to avenge himself upon the United States for his treatment 
during the Revolution. Accordingly, he determined to go 
to Louisville and further sound the sentiment of the people. 
To conceal his real motive, he let it be known that he was 
making the journey in order to obtain testimony as to the 
actual value of his property that had been confiscated in 
that city, so that he could better support his claim upon the 
British Government for compensation. (15) 

Inasmuch as this confiscated land offered to Connolly 
his excuse for coming to Louisville, it may not be out of 
place to digress for a moment and trace, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the history of his particular plot. It will be re- 
membered that, while he was in prison in Philadelphia, he 
had, on February 7, 1776, divided the grant with his part- 
ner John Campbell, and had then given a mortgage on his 
portion to John Campbell and Joseph Simon to secure a debt 
owed to them. (16) Four years later, January 24, 1780, 
General George Rogers Clark was asked to persuade those 
already settled on the land to signa petition asking the 
government of Virginia to establish a town on the spot. (17) 
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This was evidently done, for in May of that year the Vir- 
ginia Assembly passed the desired legislation, declaring 
Connolly’s portion forfeited, and vesting the authority for 
plotting the town and selling the lots ina body of nine 
trustees. However, they were careful to guard John Camp- 
bell’s section against such seizure, as that gentleman was 
then a prisoner of the British. (18) As if this act of for- 
feiture were not enough, a Kentucky jury (of which Dan- 
iel Boone was a member), sitting at Lexington on July 1, 
1789, also deprived Connolly of his lands because of his Tory 
sympathies. (19) The trustees appointed by the Virginia 
Assembly proceeded to do as directed, but a halt was called 
to their activities, in May, 1783, when John Campbell re- 
turned from captivity, and proved: that, though he and 
Connolly had divided the land, a line of partition had never 
been surveyed; and that he and Joseph Simon still held the 
mortgages for four hundred and fifty pounds on Connolly’s 
portion. (20) In October, 1783, the Assembly, therefore, 
ordered the dividing line to be surveyed. (21) Even yet 
the trustees were uncertain what to do, for Connolly’s for- 
feited lands were still covered by Campbell’s and Simon’s 
mortgage. Additional legislation was consequently passed 
in the next three years, October, 1784, and October, 1786, 
empowering the trustees to go ahead with the planning of 
the town and the selling of the lots; and stating that the 
mortgage should be met from the proceeds of the sales 
after all necessary expenses had been deducted. (22) This 
was evidently done, for no other difficulties seem to have 
presented themselves. 

As was stated above, it was given out in Detroit by 
Connolly that he intended to visit Kentucky in order to as- 
certain the true value of these lands which were once his. 
It is at once clear that this could not have been his actual! 
purpose, for, in addition to his regular half-pay, Lord Dor- 
chester had lately increased this stipend two hundred 
pounds annually and agreed to meet all expenses incurred 
in the performance of duty. (23) This would surely not 
have been done in order to enable Connolly to establish 
further claims against the British Government. 

In any case Connolly set out on his journey in Septem- 
ber, 1788. Travelling overland from Detroit to the mouth 
of the Big Miami River, he came from that point down the 
Ohio to Louisville, arriving about the first of October. (24) 
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There he met his old friend and partner, John Campbell, 
now a resident of that town. To account for his visit, he 
here professed to have discovered some legal flaw in the 
proceedings that had stripped him of his lands; and an- 
nounced that he had come to have those proceedings set 
aside and his lands restored. (25) The length of time which 
such litigation would consume gave him a plausible excuse 
for renting a house and establishing his residence in the 
village. Having settled himself, he wrote to several of his 
old friends in and around Pittsburgh and intimated that he 
might visit them during the winter. (26) 

But he had more to occupy his time than the writing 
of letters to his old friends. In the early days of November 
the Kentuckians were holding a constitutional convention 
by way of preparing the way for their entry into the union. 
He, therefore, made it a point to meet and converse with 
many prominent men during the course of the election of 
delegates and during the sitting of the convention. In this 
manner he was able to sound the sentiment of the people 
and to secure full information of all that transpired. (27) 

While the convention was in session it had been sug- 
gested by certain delegates that Kentucky should intrigue 
with Spain, which nation controlled the mouth of the 
Mississippi, for the use of that river as a highway for their 
produce. This suggestion had been opposed by Colonels 
Thomas Marshall and George Muter, in particular. These 
were the gentlemen, therefore, whom Connolly approached 
with his British proposition a few days after the convention 
had adjourned. (28) 

Being unacquainted with the two men, he took along 
his friend, John Campbell, to perform the introductions. 
After these necessary formalities, Connolly launched un- 
abashed into his proposal. As Col. Marshall later reported 
the conversation to President Washington, Connolly stated 
that, if the Kentuckians wished to assert their rights to the 
navigation of the Mississippi, Great Britain would furnish 
them with arms, ammunition, clothing and money, and 
would aid them with four thousand troops from Canada, 
besides the two regiments then in Detroit. With this as- 
sistance it was believed that the Kentuckians could seize 
New Orleans, fortify the Balize, and maintain themselves 
against Spain. Marshall responded by reminding Connolly 
that these overtures of Lord Dorchester would come with 
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better grace after he had shown his disapproval of the In- 
dian ravages on the western settlements which had been 
instigated by the British. Connolly disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for these outrages and offered to induce Dor- 
chester to exert the British authority in preventing them. 
In spite of these generous proposals, he was unsuccessful 
in persuading Marshall and Muter to aid him in his plans, 
for Marshall realized—though Connolly did not, apparently, 
put the condition into words—that the acceptance of such 
aid would necessitate the transference of Kentucky’s 
allegiance to Great Britain. (29) Considerably crestfallen, 
no doubt, Connolly decided to take his proposition else- 
where. 

He next turned to General James Wilkinson, then in 
Kentucky, who was much more suitable to work on, for the 
latter was at the time intriguing with Spain. The story of 
the visit and its results are told by the General in a letter 
which he wrote, on February 12, 1789, to the Spanish 
Governor Miro at New Orleans. He states that his Louis- 
ville agent had informed him of Connolly’s presence in the 
city, and of that gentleman’s intention to visit him. The 
letter continues— 


Suspecting the nature of the negotiation he had on hand, I de- 
termined, in order to discover his secret views, to be beforehand with 
him, and to invite him here. Consequently he came to my house on 
the 8th (30) of November. I received him courteously, and, as I 
manifested favorable dispositions towards the interests of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, I soon gained his confidence—so much so—that he in- 
formed me that Great Britain. desiring to assist the American set- 
tlers in the West, in their efforts to open the navigation of the 
Mississippi, would join them with ready zeal, to dispossess Spain of 
Louisiana. He remarked that the forces in Canada were not suf- 
ficient to send a detachment of them to us, but that Lord Dorchester 
would supply us with all the implements of war, and with money, 
clothing, &c .. . to equip ten thousand men, if we wished to engage 
in that enterprise. He added that, as soon as our plan of operation 
should be agreed upon, these articles should be sent from Detroit, 
through Lake Erie, to the river Miami, and thence to the Wabash, to 
be transported to any designated point on the Ohio, and that a fleet 
of light vessels would be ready at Jamaica to take possession of the 
Balize, at the same time that we should make an attack from above. 
He assured me that he was authorized by Lord Dorchester to confer 
honors and other rewards on the men of influence who should enter 
on that enterprise, and that all those who were officers in the late 
continental army, should be provided with the same grade in the ser- 
vice of Gt. Britain. He urged me much to favor his designs, offering 
me what rank and emoluments I might wish for, and telling me at 
the same time that he was empowered to grant commissions for the 
raising of two regiments which he hoped to form in Kentucky. After 
having pumped out of him all that I wished to know, I began to 
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weaken his hopes by observing that the feelings of animosity en- 
gendered by the late revolution were so recent in the hearts of the 
Americans, that I considered it impossible to entice them into an 
alliance with Gt. Britain; that, in this district, particularly in that 
part of it where the inhabitants had suffered so much from the bar- 
barous hostilities of the Indians, which were attributed to British 
influence, the resentment of every individual was much more intense 
and implacable. In order to justify this opinion of mine and induce 
him to go back, I employed a hunter, who feigned attempting his life. 
The pretext assumed by the hunter was the avenging of the death 
of his son, murdered by the Indians at the supposed instigation of the 
English. As I told the commission of a Civil Judge, it was, of course, 
to be my duty to protect him against the pretended murderer, whom 
I caused to be arrested and held in custody. 


I availed myself of this circumstance to communicate to Con- 

nolly my fear of not being able to answer for the security of his per- 
son, and I expressed my doubts whether he would escape with life. 
It alarmed him so much, that he begged me to give him an escort to 
conduct him out of our territory, which I readily assented to, and on 
the 20th of November, he recrossed the Ohio on his way back to De- 
troit. (31) 
For some reason—it may have been to conceal from Miro 
that he actually was intriguing with Connolly in spite of 
what he wrote—General Wilkinson gave the date of Con- 
nolly’s departure several days, and possibly weeks, before 
it took place. In one account it is stated that Connolly re- 
mained in Lexington three weeks. (32) Also, General St. 
Clair was writing letters, on November 28th and December 
13th, 1788, in which he spoke as if Connolly were still in 
Kentucky. Moreover, one of St. Clair’s officers intercepted 
one of Connolly’s messengers to Alexander McKee, the 
Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Canada. This 
messenger bore the following pass, of which the date and 
place of issue are particularly significant: 


The Bearer hereof is Charged with Business of a friendly nature. 
You will please therefore to recommend him to the Natives in Gen- 
eral that no evil consequences may ensue from the interruption of a 
good Design. 

Given under my hand and seal at Lexington, in the District of 
Kentucky, this third day of December, 1788. 

. John Connolly. (34) 
But even though he did not depart until after the date 
Wilkinson had given, it is pretty well established that, when 
he did go, he went “to escape from the dread of private 
assassination.” (35) 

It was just as well for him, perhaps, that he left when 
he did, for several patriots were eager to have him appre- 
hended. General St. Clair, in particular, had been waiting 
for evidence to arrest him. On November 28th, the General 
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had written to one of his subordinates, Major Wyllys, tell- 
ing him to “watch that gentleman”, meaning Connolly, and, 
if necessary, to entice him to the fort and search his lug- 
gage. (36) Not content with this precaution, St. Clair 
tried to secure federal action by informing the State de- 
partment, in a letter of December 13th, of Connolly’s 
machinations. (37) Another gentleman, a citizen of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, thought the matter serious enough to war- 
rant a letter direct to President Washington. In this he 
expressed the fears of the patriots in regard to Connolly’s 
fomentations. (38) And on February 12, 1789, Col. Thomas 
Marshall rather tardily informed Washington of the nature 
and substance of Connolly’s visit to himself and Muter. (39) 
This notice sufficiently alarmed Washington, so he advised 
the State department to take the necessary precautions. 
James Madison, then Secretary of State, replied, March 8th, 
that he had received similar information and that the mat- 
ter had been transmitted to the Executive of Congress, in 
order that regular steps might be taken, “if sufficient 
ground be afforded, for apprehending the incendiary”. (40) 
But of course Connolly had returned to Detroit long before 
this belated action was taken. 

However, his trip had not been wholly fruitless, for 
one of those—which, is unknown—to whom he had reveal- 
ed his design, later wrote to Lord Dorchester a series of 
“reflections’ in which he described the condition of affairs 
in Kentucky, and their need for the control of the Miss- 
issippi; and suggested that the Lord once more make his 
proposals since the Atlantic states were now abandoning 
them. Moreover, Lord Dorchester, as late as the middle 
of April, 1789, still believed his plans to be feasible, for he 
knew that there were several prominent men in Kentucky, 
even then, who would accept with complacency a status as 
a British protectorate for their territory. (41) But, for all 
their plotting, the conspiracy eventually came to nothing. 

After his return to Detroit, Connolly must have re- 
mained there some months. When his grandiloquent dream 
of the annexation of Kentucky had vanished, he turned his 
attention to private concerns and, along with other Loyal- 
ist refugees from the United States, entered a petition for 
land east of the Detroit River. A schedule of petitions re- 
ceived by the Land Board for the District of Hesse, On- 
tario, gives that of Connolly under date of July 2, 1790, and 
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locates the tract, for which a grant is asked, on Lake Erie 
in the Fish Creek Division. Alexander McKee was a mem- 
ber of this Land Board and his records show that other 
Tories, such as Matthew Elliot, George and James Girty, 
Captain Bird, Captain Caldwell, as well as himself, were 
locating lands in the same neighborhood with Connolly. 
(42) Evidently not satisfied with the amount then ob- 
tained, Connolly, as a United Empire Loyalist, applied to 
the Canadian Land Board, in 1796, for another grant. 

What his manner of life was, or what his occupation, 
during these years and up to 1799, we do not know. But 
sometime in that year, his old friend, Colonel Alexander 
McKee, long Deputy Superintendent General of Indian Af- 
fairs, died. Through the influence of the Duke of Kent, 
then in Canada, Connolly managed to secure the appoint- 
ment to succeed his deceased friend. On December 16th 
Sir John Johnson, Superintendent General, informed 
Lieutenant-Governor Hunter, of the arrival of his new sub- 
ordinate in these words: 


I have the honor to Report to your Excellency, the arrival of 
Lieut Colonel ‘Connolly, by whom I am honored with a Letter, from 
General ‘His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, ordering me to super- 
cede any Person who may have been placed, ad Interim, by General 
Prescott, to the situation lately held in the Indian Department, by the 
late Colonel McKee, (43) 

Now it so happened that a Captain William Claus, a 
relative of Sir John’s and a grandson of Sir William John- 
son, had already been ordered to take over the duties of the 
vacated office. Consequently, Sir John was loath to oust 
his relative and place Connolly. He, therefore, in his let- 
ter to Hunter, questioned Connolly’s ability, and, the better 
to disclose the latter’s deficiencies, he described the espec- 
ial qualifications of the former official McKee. Noting that 
the deceased officer had been brought up among the In- 
dians, he said that the Indians had liked him, “not only for 
his knowledge of them, their language, &c., but from an un- 
common goodness of disposition”, for it was because of his 
patience with them that the Indians had cheerfully obeyed 
him. After this eulogy, Sir John continued: 

Your Excellency will therefore I presume agree in opinion with 
me, that it would be highly necessary for the good of the King’s ser- 
vice, that the Person appointed to succeed him, should at least possess 
some of those essential requisities, which it cannot be presumed Lieut 
Colonel Connolly does, and I am sorry, as I think it my duty, to be 


under the necessity of declaiming he does not, though he possesses 
talents that might render him useful in any other Line of Service. 
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This letter caused the Lieutenant-Governor to exert himself 
to bring about Connolly’s removal. He, therefore, enlist- 
ed the aid of the Duke of York, the Duke of Kent’s elder 
brother. As a consequence Connolly’s opponents were suc- 
cessful, for in June, 1800, his appointment was cancelled 
by the Duke of Kent at the request of the Duke of York. 
(45) 

Of the succeeding years little is known. It is clear 
that, after losing his position in the Indian department, he 
moved to Montreal where he passed the remainder of his 
days. In spite of his many land grants, for some reason 
or other he now had but little property and subsisted for 
the most part upon his allowance of half-pay granted to 
him by the government. During these long days of in- 
activity, the disappointments and frustrated ambitions of 
earlier years preyed upon his mind to such an extent that 
they eventually brought upon him a long and painful ill- 
ness. His body and powers of resistance, long since weak- 
ened by his imprisonment, were too enfeebled to withstand 
the effects of this malady and he died, January 30, 1813. 
(46) To mourn his passing there were but his widow, 
Margaret, and possibly one son. (47) 

Thus endeth the Story of the Tory, John Connolly, 
whose schemes, had they been carried out, might have 
altered the course of the Revolutionary War and the His- 
tory of North America. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 “Notes and Queries,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XXVI, 412 
Here it is stated that a son, Thomas Connolly, was born to 
them in London, April 9, 1783. 


2 a Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XIII, 286. 

3 id. 

4 Burton, “John Connolly a Tory of the Revolution,” Proc. of the 
Am. Antig. Soc. (new series), XX, 95ff. 

5 See footnote 13, Chapter 1. 

6 Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XII, 315. 

7 Burton, op. cit., p. 95, says he did not even secure the half-pay 


of a retired officer and yet on p. 100, in a footnote, quotes from 
the Canadian Archives Report, 1890, p. 124, the following 
record: “A Lieutenant Colonel Conolly, a half pay offlicer, who 
has been recently fixed at Detroit, with the appointment of 
lieutenant governor, has penetrated through the western country, 
with a view doubtless to mark and try the spirit of the people; 
he found them nearly divided and therefore in that respect, 
was protected in his person from any public apprehension, but 
found it requisite to escape from the dread of private assina- 
tion.” We prefer to accept the latter authority. 
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Where Louisville, Ky., now stands. 
Burton, op. cit., pp. 
“Connolly’s Narrative,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and vets XIII, 287ff. 
Ellis and Evans, Hist. of Lancaster Co., Pa., 955. 
Diffenderfer, “Col. John Connolly: Loyalist,” “Hist, pean and 
Addresses of the Laneaster Co. Hist. Soc., VII, 
See footnote number 7, above; also “Colonial "Office Records,” 
from the Canadian Archives, reprinted in Mich. Pioneer and 
Hist. Soc. Coll., XXV, 143. 
Burton, op. cit., p. 99; also “Colonial Office Records,” from the 
Canadian Archives, reprinted in Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc. 
Coll., XXV, 143. 
The St. Clair Papers, II, 101. 
See pp. 131f. 
Letter from George Meriwether—see “George Rogers Clark 
Papers,” Coll. of the Ill. State Hist. Lib., XIX, 384f. 
Hening, Laws of Virginia, X, 293f. 
Collins, Hist. _ # Ky., Il, 183; also Durrett, The Centenary of 
Louisville, pp. ; 
Hening, op. cit., “XL 276f, 321f. 
Ibid., pp. 321f. 
Ibid., p. 475 and XII, 395f. 
The St. Clair Papers, II, 101. 
Gayarre, Hist. of La., Il, 235. 
Green, The Spanish Conspiracy, p. 299; also The St. Clair 
Papers, II, 102. 
The St. Clair Papers, 11, 102. 
Green, op. cit., p. 299. 
Ibid., pp. 301ff. 
Correspondence of the American Revolution, pong Letters of 
Eminent Men to George Washington, IV, 245ff 
Green, op. cit., p. 300, says that the “sth” is a misprint or 
slip of the pen for the “18th” because the official report of 
the November convention shows that on the 8th Wilkinson was 
in Danville, and not at home in Lexington. In fact he did not 
leave Danville until — —— 10th. 
Gayarre, op. cit., III, 235ff. 
Quoted from the jn Pos Western World, Oct. 25, 1806, dy 
Green op. cit., in a footnote * p- 
The St. Clair Papers, Il, 98, 
Tbid., p. 106. 
See fotnote 7 of this Chapter. 
The St. Clair Papers, Il, 98f. 
Tbid., p. 101. 
Letter, dated Dec. 18, 1788, from a Mr. Innes, in footnote, 
The Writings of George Washington, IX, 474. 
See pp. 178f. 
Madison’s letter in Correspondence of the American Revolution 
being Letters of Eminent Men to George Washington, IV, 251f. 
Washington’s answer to Col. Marshall in The Writings of 
Washington, IX, 485f. 
Brown, Pol. Beginnings of Ky., pp. 185ff. 
Siebert, “The Tory Proprietors of Ky. Lands,” Ohio Arch. and 
Hist. Soc. Publ., XXVIII, 68f. 
“Colonial Office Records,” from the Canadian Archives, re- 
— in Mich. Pioneer and Hist. Soc. Coll., XXV, 206ff. 

id. 


Burton, op. cit., p. 104. 
Ibid., p. 105. 
Ibid. 
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No record was obtainable concerning the fate of his first 
wife’s child. In “Notes and Queries,” Pa. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog., XXVI, 413, there is this query: 

“Connolly —Information is requested of James Connolly, 
born April 1, 1781, in Philadelphia, and his brother, Thomas 
Connolly, born April 9, 1783, in London, the sons of Lt. Col 
John Connolly, of the British army. - = 

as. H. 


It may have been one of these boys about whom David Zeis- 
berger in his Diary, I, 406, on April 23, 1788, at New Salem, 
Ohio, wrote: “White people from Detroit, Connolly’s son, came 
here on their way to Pittsburgh. His father is commandant 
there.” 
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Death in County Tyrone, Ireland, of the Owner of the 
Ancestral Home in that Country of the Mellon Family 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Belfast Weekly Telegraph of Belfast, Ireland, of 
April 14, 1928, contains the following item in regard to the 
death of Mr. Joseph Steel, the owner of the old Mellon home- 
stead in County Tyrone, Ireland, together with a picture of 
the same. 








Mr. Mellon’s Paternal Home 


“The death has taken place of Mr. Joseph Steel at 
Camp Hill, Castletown, about six miles from Newtown- 
stewart, Co. Tyrone, at the age of 82 years. Camp Hill 
farmstead is the paternal home of Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, 
secretary of the United States Treasury. Mr. Mellon’s 
father was born here in 1813. 

The late Mr. Steel was fully acquainted with the Mel- 
lon family in his earlier days, and in the old bedroom where 
he spent his last days there hangs a large photograph of 
Mr. Thomas Mellon, the present Mr. Mellon’s father. Mr. 
Steel had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Mellon’s father 
to tea one summer evening forty odd years ago. 

Mr. Thomas Mellon left the foliowing record of this 
visit. He says: “I introduce myself at Camp Hill as hav- 
ing lived there years ago and now desired to look over the 
old house, and place, and further explained that I should be 
greatly obliged if she (Mrs. Steel) would get us something 
to eat, to which she cheerfully assented, proposing to send 
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for her husband to show me round. This I declined, I 
needed no guide; I was at home again and preferred to be 
left alone with my thoughts. 

‘There was no spot on the farm which I did not re- 
member and know where to find. The croft, the river brae 
with its bright spring well under the holly bush, the holm 
with its beautiful whin and broom where the dog and I had 
so often hunted water rats, the river at the foot with the 
turn hole in it below; all were there in their places as ac- 
curately as the Camp Hill Cottage itself, with the stable 
and the small orchard beyond the ‘Flush’ (small stream). 

‘I was soon over and around them all after which Mrs. 
Steel, wife of the present owner, had our luncheon ready; 
good wheat bread, nice fresh butter and milk, and tea, with 
fried ham and eggs, all as palatable to a hungry traveller 
as anything I had met with in a great hotel. I sat down 
to this delectable meal in the same spot where I had sat at 
our meals long before’.” 

Mrs. Steel passed away only three months ago. On 
Friday her husband was laid to rest beside her in the bury- 
ing-ground attached to Mountjoy Presbyterian Church, the 
church in which the Mellons used to worship generations 
back.” 

The quotation in the article is from the autobiography 
of Judge Thomas Mellon, the father of Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon and his brothers, called T. MELLON AND HIS 
TIMES, which was published in Pittsburgh in 1885, Judge 
Mellon having visited his birthplace in 1882. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania 


437—Letter ;— 


Sir— 

I Received your Letter of the Nineteenth of May 
Agreeable to whitch I had ordered a Number of the Malitia 
into actual Service Agreeable to the Present Occation; But 
as General Butler hath ordered a Part of the Levies Now 
raised by Volunteers of our County, and will I think in a few 
Days have the Statons Suplyed with men, So as I may dis- 
charge the Malitia now on Draft, as to My stoping Mr. Din- 
woodies wagon with the Arms And Amunitions it was By In- 
formation from your letter whitch I Received, and the Present 
Distrest Sittuation of our County and being Informed that 
there was sutch A Quoto Belonging to this County whitch I 
have Not yet Received when I Received An order to get my 
Quoto of a Hundred Stand of Arms at Pittsburgh, of whitch 
the other Counties Received Their Number, and Although I 
Had Men then ordered on Duty, and had not Arms to Suply 
them I Could get but Nine of that Order, But Had to Borrow 
Eleven of General Sinclear; I have, since I Received your of 
the Nineteenth of May for one Hundred Stand I aplyed to 
General Butler who I am told cannot Spare Neither Arms or 
Amunition, we ordered of the first Amunition at Pittsburgh 
one Hundred Wt of Powder, and one Hundred Wt of Lead, 
and told Majr, Irwin 1 would let the Remainder remain at 
that Place and would Stop Some of theirs, and save the Ex- 
pence of Carriage. 

Could I have Left Home and have Been At Mr. Good 
when the Amunition came forward, I Would have Sent A 
Part of it to Pittsburgh; But the Alarm being so great | 
Did not give the order as Particular as I might have Done, 
But I have since sent an Account to Coll. Marshel that He 
shall have his Quoto of the Amunition and I am Informed he 
hath got his full Part of the Arms, General Butler Told me 
he hath given Coll, Marshel fifty Stand of Arms whitch is 
his full Part of All the Arms that was to be Delivered at 

Pittsburgh, 

As I have Not Received my Amount of the Arms you will 
Not limit Sending them as we are Mutch Distressed for the 
want of them, 

I Remain your Obetiant Humble Servant, 

His Excellency Chas, Campbell 

Thomas Mifflin, Esq, June 2n 1791 
On Publick Service 
His Excellency 
Thomas Mifflin Esq, 

From Charles Campbell Esq. 
Lieutenant of the County 
of Westmoreland. 
June 2n, 1791. 

Presented by Col. Oliver S. Hershman. 

Note; 

This letter is an informative item from the Indian 

Wars in which General St. Clair was appointed Com- 

mander in chief in 1791. (verbatim copy of original) 


438—American Flag 102 x 59 


This flag was made by Mrs. John King (who lived across 
the river from Monongahela City) in 1862 for the company 
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of Home Guards organized in Elizabeth (now Forward) Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, Pa. which company was originally 
commanded by Brisbane Wall. 
Mrs. King was the mother of Doctors James S. King and 
Calvin King, also William H. King, First Lieutenant Com- 
pany F. 155 Penna. Volunteers (the regiment commanded by 
Col. Edward J. Allen.) 

Presented May, 1928 by William Devore, 

Williamsburg, Kansas, who was in com- 

mand of the company when it disbanded. 

439—Letter 
(Confidential) Harrisburg, March 12, 1832. 

Dear Sir;— 

As some of my particular friends in the Senate are appli- 
cant for visitor at West point I wrote to Mr. Dallas some 
time ago requesting him to withdraw his recommendation of 
me, not wishing to have my name continued in opposition to 
the other gentleman named. 

I have not heard from Mr. Dallas since, but I presume he 
has done so. 

It is expected by those interested in the National road, 
that a small appropriation will be made for the repairs of 
that road at the present Session of Congress, and if so it will 
render an appointment of Superintendent necessary—Under 
an impression, that such will be the case a number of gentle- 
man have been busy in getting recommendations. 

It is understood that Gen. K___-will be urged upon 
the Prest. as an applicant and Major Patterson informs me 
that the Genl. himself went so far as to tell him that you 
had promised to exert yourself in favor of his appointment— 
Many of your friends here do not believe it, but the fact thai 
the Genl. has said so, has been rumored iin our corner of 
the state and I have no hesitation in saying that if he should be 
appointed it will give offence to many strong & decided Jack- 
son men in the South west—He is not considered there as a 
true friend to the Jackson party—but on the contrary has done 
more to distract & divide them than any other man in the dis- 
trict. Nor is he considered here as a true friend to the party. 

The truth is I have now in my desk a recommendation 
signed by 30 members of the Senate in favor of his opponent, 
as also the names of all the members from Washington Fayette 
and Green Counties with this information we should hope at 
least that you would not be disposed to take an active part in 
favor of the General— 

It is highly probable that Stewart will be in favor of 
him. What is the situation of the apportionment bill and 
when will it probably pass? We are getting rather impatient 
& will perhaps be under the necessity of holding an adjourned 
Session unless it pass soon, 

Yours respectfully 
Wm. G. Hawkins. 
To 
HON. William Wilkins, 
of the U. S. Senate, 
Washington City. 
From 
Wm. G. Hawkins, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
March 12, 1832 
Presented by 


Mr. Richard H. Hawkins. 
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To the Officers and Members of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania:— 

As Librarian of the Society I submit the following report for 
the year ending April 24, 1928. 

In general I may say that this year has been an extraordinarily 
busy one as the scope of work connected with the Librarian’s office 
is constantly enlarging. Inquiries relative to historical matters are 
received daily from all parts of the country. This work was very 
considerable during the preceding year but 1928 has witnessed a 
great increase in this particular type of reference work. A few 
examples may prove of interest:—the United States Joint Com- 
mittee of Printing requested biographical data about two of the 
early senators from this district; the State Board of Control, 
Charleston, West Virginia, asked that a photographic reproduction 
be made of the portrait of Col. James Schoonmaker, to be used 
in a report of their Battlefield Memorial Park. 

The Society of American Hoteliers and Restaurateurs desired 
information relative to early hotels and taverns in Pittsburgh for 
an article which appeared in their magazine. The Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh requested a series of short historical 
sketches anent early developments in Pittsburgh. These were pub- 
lished in the monthly bulletin entitled “Savings”. Yale University 
requested the privilege of photographing old newspapers, books and 
pictures and also wanted historical data for a new publication. A 
group of tourists from the Model Normal School of Toronto, Canada, 
wrote for a list of historic points of linterest to be seen in Pitts- 
burgh connecting with the British—French struggle for supremacy 
in the Ohio Valley. A rather unusual inquiry was for the pro- 
nunciation of “Catahecassa”, the name of an Indian chief who 
figured prominently in our early history. 

Other correspondents were; the House of Representatives, 
Topeka, Kansas; the Assistant Deputy Grand Matron of the O. E 
S., Eldorado, Texas; the First Congregational Church of Nashua, 
Iowa; Pershing and Company, South Bend, Indiana; the William 
Sadlier Co., Publishers, New York; Western Reserve Historical 
Society; the Lutheran Church, Sixth and Grant Sts.; the Kingsley 
Association; Perry High School; Pennsylvania State Library and 
Museum, Harrisburg; Marietta College and Wittenberg College, 
Ohio; (the latter subsequently became a member of our Society); 
the Ohio State Archzxological and Historical Society; the Sons of 
the American Revolution, California. Inquiries also came from 
numerous individuals of various states as for example from North- 
field, Minnesota; Shenandoah, Iowa; Providence, Rhode Island; 
Searbro, West Va.; Charleston, South Carolina; Crescent City, 
California; Gainesville, Georgia; Candler, Florida; Tuscon, Arizona; 
Beverly, Mass; Dallas, Texas; Philadelphia, Sunbury, and Phillips- 
burg, Penn’a; and also from London through the British Consul 
in Pittsburgh. 
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Very recently a request was received from the Andrew Car- 
negie Memorial Association at Dunfermline, Scotland, for an ex- 
ample of the City of Pittsburgh Seal and Coat of Arms. The 
Chairman of the Sesqui-Centennial Committee, Mr. William H. 
Stevenson, kindly enabled us to comply with this request and a 
large flag of the City of Pittsburgh was sent. This emblem was 
photographed for the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph at the building. 

Students from our own dity furnished an unusually large 
quota of inquiries. Two individuals who wrote from a distance 
for historical information seemed so pleased and interested that 
we sent them application blanks with the result that they became 
members of the Society. 

A number of local authors have been assisted in the production 
of their works; the Surveyor of Pennsylvania State Highways was 
provided with maps which he had vainly endeavored to secure 
elsewhere. As usual family history inquiries represented a large 
part of the incoming correspondence. 

Visitors to the building during the year numbered about 700, 
a great part of them being from out of town. Pupils from the 
Schenley and Allegheny High Schools, the Bellefield School, the 
Business High School, the Carnegie Schools and the History Class 
from the Frick Training School visited the building. Shriners’ 
Day also brought numerous callers. 

Various articles were loaned during the year. Kaufmann’s 
Store procured historical data and had photographs made of old 
pictures; flags were loaned for their exhibit. Pictures and guns 
were loaned to the George K. Stevenson store. Artists sketched 
the old lantern and the shovel with which the Hump cut was begun. 

The bound volumes received number about 75; unbound news- 
papers 300; pamphlets, 325. 

Complete sets of magazines were sent to the University of 
Pennsylvania and the New York Public Library. 

Earlier numbers of the magazine were furnished individuals in 
various states. 

The number of gifts and loans was somewhat less than during 
the preceding year. 

EMMA D. POOLE, 
Librarian. 
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Map of Early Pittsburgh 


MAP OF EARLY PITTSBURGH 
—Peter Audrian—Smithfield & Cherry Sts. 
—James Ross—Smithfield and Cherry Sts. 
—Henderson’s Ferry—“Hogg’s Pond”. 
—Morrow’s Green Tree Tavern—Market & Wood Sts. 
—Adamson Tannehill—Market & Wood Sts. 
—Samual Ewalt—Market & Water Sts. 
—John Ormsby—Chancery Lane & Ferry Sts. 
—Samual Sample’s Tavern—Ferry & Water Sts. 
—John Neville—Ferry & Water Sts. 
—Isaac Craig—Redoubt Alley & Water St. 
—Redoubt. 
—Boat Yard—Short & First Sts. 
—Ab. Kirkpatrick—Short & Water Sts. 
—James O’Hara—Water & West Sts. 
—Old Fort Pitt—Winter 1758. 
—Fort Pitt—Summer 1759. 
—Fort Duquesne built 1754. 
—Redoubt. 
—Col. Wm. Butlers widow—Marbury & Penn Sts. 
—Gen. Richard Butlers widow—Marbury & Penn Sts. 
—John Scull’s—Market & First Sts. 


2 —Watson’s Tavern—Market & First Sts. 


—Judge Brackenridge—Market Street. 

—Alexander Addison—Smithfield & Second Sts. 

—Jean Marie—Fourth & Grant Sts. 

—Gen. John Wilkins—Wood & Third Sts. 

—Chas. Richard—Ferry & Second Sts. 

—Maj. John Irwin—Liberty & Third Sts. 

—John Gibson—Ferry & Third Sts. 

—Benj. Richard—Chancery Lane. 

—John Wilkins Esq.—Fourth & Wood Sts. 

—Irwin’s Hall—Market Street. 

—Black Bear Hotel—Market & Fifth Sts. 

—Wnm. Cecil—Liberty & Pitts. Sts. 

—Dr. Nath. Bedford—Liberty & Irvine Sts. 

—First Presbyterian Church—Wood & Sixth Sts. 
—Battle-ground—Grant Street. 
—Market-house—Market & Second Sts. 

—Jail—Market & Fourth Sts. 

—Fort Fayette—Hand & Liberty Sts. & Allegheny River. 
—James Robinson—Franklin Road & Allegheny River. 
—J. Lichtenberger—Smoky Island—On Ohio River. 
—General Wayne’s stable—Stukes Run on Monongahela River. 
—General Wayne’s Headquarters—West & Second Sts. 
—First Post Office—Redoubt Alley & First Sts. 

—John Johnston—Chancery Lane—First Street. 

—Sand Bar—Between the Ohio & Monongahela Rivers. 





















(Detailed description of this map appeared i 











appeared in the April issue of this magazine) 
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